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Literary Work for Pupils. 


‘By FLORANCE A. BURLINGAME. 


" The problem of bringing the school into full co-oper- 
ation with the child’s home and social life becomes, with 
each year of our progressively complex civilization, a 
more pressing and vital problem. And while we natural- 
iy look to the school itself for the final solution, it is well 
to also take account of any movement originating outside 
of the school which looks toward the same end. 

The Journal Junior is a Saturday evening supplement 
to the Minneapolis Journal and is the outgrowth of a 
long series of experiments, begun as far back as 1894, 
having for their purpose the cultivation of public spirit 
among the children of Minneapolis on the one hand, and 
on the other the development of ability to write clear, 
vigorous, natural English. Several plans were tried and 
given up before the present one was hit upon; but when 
at last the right chord was struck the work grew so 
rapidly that it soon became necessary to enlarge the 
space allowed it, to put it in charge of a special editor 
and finally, in January, ’97, to open the columns to the 
children of the Northwest at large. 


‘¢ The Journal Junior.” 


In its present form the Junior is a miniature eight- 
page newspaper, containing each week a cartoon by 
“Bart,” an illustrated poem, an editorial column, a puzzle 
department and various odd bits of general information 
interesting to children. The greater part of the space, 
however, is devoted to papers written by the children 
upon selected topics, and to stories and sketches written 
not for the children only but by them. 

The topics are carefully selected on the basis of per- 
sonal interest and connection with the child’s real life. 
They may include narratives of events witnessed, or of 
things funny or serious which have happened in the 
child’s own experience ; descriptions of scenes and build- 
ings in the vicinity ; decisions as to what should be done 
in a given dilemma and why; reasons for preference in 
studies, in books, in historical and literary characters, in 
pets, in playmates, in occupations, in fact almost any- 
thing the child knows about and cares for. Each child 
having read the topic with its few words of explanation, 
writes his own paper independently, telling whatever the 
topic has suggested to him in his own way, following the 
few simple rules laid down by the editor to insure neat- 
ness and convenience. During the school year this is 
usually done in the school and as part of the regular 
work. The teacher examines and corrects the. papers, 
marking errors in spelling and grammar, and hands them 
back to be recopied if necessary ; those which are finally 
handed in are expected to be free from gross errors in 
these respects as well as neat, and conforming to rules. 
These are forwarded in the “school bundle” with the 
teacher’s endorsement, but any child who wishes may do 
the work outside and send it in himseff. Tendency to 
slang, loose expressions, and disagreeable personalities 
are persistently discouraged. The day and even the hour 
before which papers must be in is rigidly fixed. Honesty, 
punctuality, and orderliness are all the requirements 
necessary to insure a paper receiving impartial consider- 
ation. The only offense seriously punished is attempted 
plagiarism. A violation of other requirements simply 
throws out the one paper, but a case of intentional copy- 





ing places the offender at once on the “ black list” and 
insures that no paper will be considered from him again, 
at least for that year. 

Prize Papers. 


Upon reaching the office the papers are divided into 
four sets, as follows : Minneapolis papers of the fifth and 
sixth grades, Minneapolis papers of the seventh grade 
and upward, Northwest papers of the fifth and sixth 
grades, Northwest papers of the seventh grade and up- 
wards. The best paper in each set is selected to head 
the column as a “ prize-winner,” while the next best re- 
ceives an “honorable mention.” The young prize winner 
selects his prize from a list of pictures, which includes 
platino-type, brown-tint, and colored reproductions of 
such pictures as Murillo’s Madonna and Divine Shepherd, 
Millet’s Gleaners and Angelus, Jules Breton’s Song of 
the Lark, Hoffman’s Boy Christ, and many others of 
equal rank. These are appropriately framed and glazed 
and sent direct from the art store to the principal of the 
school, to become the permanent possession of the room 
in which the prize was won. A card in one corner be- 
neath the glass gives the name of the winner as donor, 
recording his victory, and he receives besides a “ prize 
button” in blue and gold. Buttons of varying color and 
devices are awarded to every child whose paper is printed, 
the number running sometimes as high as a hundred a 
week. Perhaps the most highly valued of these souvenirs 
is the simple red “Junior” button which is merely a 
badge of enrollment in the ranks. “Honor” buttons 
mark very good work, or exceptional work, e. g., a story 
printed (for a story-teller’s column is open to the young 
writers), or three papers printed during the year. 


Vacation and Special Work. 


The reactive effect of all this upon the school work is 
very marked. The teacher finds the topics such as bring 
out the child’s best work in English composition, so that 
the writing is often made a regular lesson in place of 
other English exercises. As button after button is won 
and worn interest grows, enthusiasm begins to be shown, 
and especially after a prize is won a pride in the reputa- 
tion of the school and a desire to uphold that reputation 
become very manifest. The children feel that they 
have won the prize, earned it fairly by the work of the 
school. So strong is this feeling of community that dur- 
ing the vacation months when the prizes are changed to 
personal ones, the request is often madethat the “school 
prize” may be given instead. Of course during these 
months the influence of the teacher is withdrawn and 
the work is continued only by those who have caught 
the spirit of the work and form the Volunteer Corps. 
This makes possible the assignment of special work to 
selected individuals. During one vacation a patchwork 
story was written by twelve juniors, the first chapter 


‘ being contributed by Frank R. Stockton and each child 


in turn reading the work of his predecessors before he 
wrote his own. Mr. Stockton wrote the closing chapter. 
to rescue the plot from chaos and the characters from 
the predicaments into which they had fallen. A Travel 


Club the same summer depicted the adventures of a 
merry party in various sea parts of the world. This 
summer a series of short stories on the Coloniai Period 
of American History was contributed by thirteen juniors 
while the Travel Club continued its work. The latest 
features added are the admission of Juniors to the edi- 
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torial columns and the reporting of events of public in- 
terest from the larger cities and towns. So that while 
the regular topic work of the school year may reach all 
children of, the fifth grade or above, the special work of 
the story-teller, and the editorial and reportorial writers 
is giving an opportunity for the free play of literary or 
journalistic talent wherever found. 


Developing Public Spirit. 


This is not the only way in which the Junior aids the 
child to a realization of social spirit. It acts as a center 
of organization for the children upon every occasion 
where there is an opportunity for united action. A few 
years ago the old “Stevens House,” the oldest dwelling 
in Minneapolis, was about to be pulled down. It was the 
center of a wéalth of historic associations, but it must 
give way to the “march of progress.” The public press 
and public opinion took up the matter, citizens subscribed 
a fund to purchase the house, the park board appropriated 
money for a foundation at Minnehaha park, but there 
was not a cent left to pay for the moving, while it became 
necessary to get the building on its lot by a certain day. 
At this point the city editor, Mr. Frisbie, under whom 
the Junior work had so far developed, devised a scheme 
by which it could be mounted on trucks and pulled there 
by hand if the hands were forthcoming. The school 
children were rallied to the rescue. On the morning of 
May 28, 1896, the children stood ready in orderly relays 
under charge of their teachers, the long cables were at- 
tached, and under the impulse of thousands of childish 
hands the old historic mansion was drawn five miles to 
its new site 

A year or so later the new court-house was finished, 
and the question of procuring a suitable flag was raised. 
A Junior boy was first to send in a contribution, and it 
was then taken up as a Junior scheme. This was during 


summer vacation, but twenty-one Juniors volunteered to | 


solicit dimes and nickels toward the fund. In less than 
two months they had raised the hundred dollars necessary, 
a fine silk flag thirty by fifty feet was purchased, and on 
Sept. 10, 1898, the children again put their hands to the 
ropes and raised the great flag to the top of the court 
house tower. 

The latest scheme for uniting the children in public- 
spirited effort includes the children of the whole North- 
west as well as those of Minneapolis. 

This is the plan to buy a watch for Admiral Dewey. 
The suggestion came from a Junior boy in a personal 
letter to the editor. The plan is “a cent apiece for 
Dewey” and 50,000 children are to be represented in 
the result. The idea is not that Dewey needs the watch, 
but that the children do need the opportunity to express 
their appreciation of the man “who has taught them to 
know how real patriotism feels.” 

Every month sees some new development of the work. 
The present editor, Miss Anson, is giving her whole time 
and energy to it and every precaution is taken against 
anything which would tend to lower the standard. The 
little paper is bound to grow and to gaina wider influence. 
The good it does in the line of English,—confessedly the 
weakest point in our American schools with their many 
pupils of foreign birth—is of great value; the good it 
does by cultivating a kindly public spirit and a feeling of 
social unity is inestimable. On these lines the work is 
above criticism. So far as can be seen there is but one 
danger connected with the movement. There may be a 
question whether the personal character of the work and 
the ambition to excel may not lead to too rapid a develop- 
ment of self-consciousness in the child, producing a pre- 
cocity of sentiment and an inability to forget self which 
may prove fatal to his best interests. The unconscious- 
ness of childhood is not only its greatest charm, but the 
most necessary factor in self-development. The mo- 
ment a child becomes sufficiently conscious of himself to 
pose for an audience, his development comes to a stand- 
still. The greatest evil which his environment entails 
upon the modern child is this premature forcing into 
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blossom. But if the Journal Junior is open to this crit- 
icism it but shares the blame with a hundred other in- 
fluences which surround the child, while in the unselfish 
public spirit which it aims to cultivate it provides the 
best possible antidote for the evil. 

This is one Junior’s report of work in a little village 
of less than a thousand inhabitants where the third 
season has just begun: Over fifty who have Junior bute 
tons’; over twenty |Honor buttons; seven prizes ; four 
school prizes ; three personal prizes ; six stories printed; 
over 150 papers printed. 

One Junior has a record of over twenty papers printed, 
seven honors, and one prize. Her younger brother has 
a record of sixteen papers, five honors, and a prize. She 
is a valued member of the Volunteers, and was delegate 
from her local club to the general convention of Journal 
Junior clubs held at Minneapolis last winter. Perhaps 
it is not strange that she closes a letter with these 
words: “I do not believe there is a Junior who could 
express his opinion in words which would do justice to 
his pet. The Journal Junior is so new and unique and is 
so dear to all us Juniors that I shall have to'wait for a 
new word to be coined to express my opinion of it.” 


SE 


Confessions of a School Trustee. 
By “ MASSACHUSETTS.” 


When the political party with which I had positively no 
affiliation offered me the nomination for school-committee 
from ward —, the surprise which I expressed was entirely 
sincere, and when prominent men of my own party urged 
me to take out independent nomination papers and run 
against their regular nominee the whole affair was still 
more surprising ; but the mystery was soon explained— 
my party had allowed a very small caucus to nominate a 
man whom a majority of the residents of the ward con- 
sidered entirely unfit to represent its interests on the 
school board—hence the lively skirmishing by the other 
party to get a candidate of such unpronounced political 
opinions that both parties could vote for him with a free 
conscience. 

Naturally I was elected. When my term expired both 
parties renominated me and I am now serving my second 
term. 

Ours is a city where the school committee traditions 
are good—able men, and even famous—men have served 
on the committee and given of their time ungrudgingly ; 
as in so many other New England communities, the tend- 
ency to place professional men on the board is very marked 
—ministers, lawyers, and doctors, more especially physi- 
cians, are always found as members. Sometimes four 
doctors and two ministers hold six of the nine places. 
Occasionally a Roman Catholic priest is elected and serves 
a term most acceptably. When the residents of some 
particular ward feel that they have a grievance they usu- 
ally rise in their might and elect either a business man ora 
politician who is willing to pledge himself to remedy the 
grievance. 

Of course a board composed so largely of professional 
men who are usually university-bred stands a chance of 
being ultra-conservative, but, as a matter of fact, a board 
elected once long years ago brought about a great up- 
heaval in matters educational and the reputation which 
the schools gained in that far away time has somehow 
acted upon each succeeding board in such manner as to 
give it a working majority of “advanced” members. So 
much for history. 

No Political and Religious ‘ Influence,” 


Now for politics. I have not missed a meeting since my 
election took effect, have been late but seldom, and left 
before adjournment, never, and I can truthfully aver that 
party politics have never entered as a factor into any of 
the business of the board to my knowledge. Never but 
once has even the word been mentioned. Upon that one 
memorable occasion a gentleman, representing another 
branch of the city government, addressed the committee 
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upon some matter of business which concerned both the 
school department and his own. In the course of his re- 
marks he said, “I don’t know what your politics are on 
this board,” when our chairman interrupted 
him, saying, “ We have no politics, sir, we are here for 
business,” and the incident ended. 

What is true of politics is true of religious belief ; in 
my time there has never been any disposition to divide 
along religious lines nor to attempt to favor candidates of 
any particular sect. Within the present generation there 
have been two or three religious squabbles—once an Epis- 
copalian clergyman tried to secure Good Friday as a holi- 
day, to the horror of the rest of the board ; another time 
a Presbyterian minister raised the No-Popery standard 
with small success, and again a Roman Catholic member 
was accused of unduly favoring his co-religionists as can- 
didates for janitorship—but in each case the other mem- 
bers of the board, regardless of church preferences, sat 
upon the offending member relentlessly, and the disagree- 
ments never attained even the dignity of guerrilla warfare, 
much less of religious war. 


The Victor’s Spoils. 


Influence and patronage are supposed to be the crying 
evils of most school boards, but if those two insidious de- 
stroyers are secretly sapping our strength I don’t know 
it. 

Once a daughter of a member of the board had been ap- 
pointed to a position in the schools,but she was by far the 
most eligible candidate who presented herself for the va- 
cancy and so she really doesn’t count. One member did try 
during his first year to “‘remember his friends ” but tragic 
was his fate. It seems that he had a good many friends, 
at least eight, among the candidates for certain positions, 
and there were only three positions. As it happened all 
eight of the candidates were about equally eligible so the 
superintendent intimated to the friendly member thatany 
three of the eight whom the member might choose to 
designate would be entirely acceptable to him—vastly 
glad of course, to shift the unenviable task of making the 
selection upon other shoulders. The member thought it 
over for a day and a night and made his choice. Result 
—the retaining of the friendship of three families who 
had always been his friends and the acquisition of five 
families of enemies with all their dependents, retainers, 
and following, in other words, a perfect hornet’s nest. 
Net result, decided unpopularity. This is an entirely 
truthful statement of what happened to a well-meaning 
man who tried to put into practice the rule “To the vic- 
tor belong the spoils.” He hasn’t tried it since. 

If the foregoing has given animpression that our board 
is an ideal one in which any change would be a change 
for the worse such an impression is entirely wrong. Ithas 
grave faults, faults which will be discussed immediately, 
but it seemed only fair first to deny the existence of those 
crying evils which make the school boards of large cities 
such inefficient bodies. 


Too Much Sub-Committee Work, 


In the first place the interior organization of our board 
is all wrong according to present educational ideas. There 


is too much sub-committee work. The board consists of - 


nine members and there are eighteen sub-committees each 
composed of three persons. The greater part of the work 
which these sub-committees are expected to perform be- 
longs of right to the superintendent, and as a matter of 
fact he attends to it, but under existing conditions he is 
at any moment liable to well meant but ignorant interfer- 
ence from some member of a sub-committee who feels 
called upon to exercise his constitutional right of veto. 
Take the matter of text-books, for instance ; the super- 
intendent decides that a certain book is a desirable one ; 
he notifies the publishers of his approval and advises them 
to send copies to the text-book committee ; that commit- 
tee glances thru the book and perhaps it happens that 
some one sentence offends some pet prejudice of one 
member—Good-bye book! The one dissatisfied member 
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usually manages to talk over one more member and an 
adverse majority report is the result. This is all wrong. 
The superintendent is paid to be a competent judge of 
text-books ; and while he remains in office it is absurd to 
hold him responsible for results while denying him the 
right to choose his tools. 


How Studies are Suppressed, 


Then, in the matter of studies. The superintendent, 
after mature deliberation, requests the permission of the 
board to add a new subject to the curriculum. He has 
visited many schools, he has discussed the matter in the 
superintendent’s club, all the teachers are in favor of the 
new study. The superintendent presents his reasons for 
preferring his request and the matter is referred to the 
appropriate sub-committee. After some time, when the 
superintendent’s arguments have pretty weli faded from 
their minds, the members of that sub-committee get to- 
gether and discuss the question from the standpoint of 
their own school-room experience of ten, twenty, or thirty 
years ago. They remember that they used to like this, 
and that they didn’t like that, and they bear in mind the 
prejudices of the community at large, as expressed after 
the publication of the highest tax rate in the history of 
the city, the year before. The new study will mean new 
text-books, new text-books will mean a hundred dollars 
added to the budget, and perhaps a collision with the city 
council—and on the whole, “Your sub-committee deems 
it wise to report that the addition of such a study to the 
curriculum at this time is inexpedient.” The report is 
accepted and adopted, and the superintendent must wait 
another year. 


The “ Reformer’s” Entering Wedge. 


These sub-committees give the reformers who are found 
on every board a chance to put in their most effective 
work. About every other election some member is added 
to the committee who feels that he has a mission in life 
and that mission—to “smash” the particular methods 
and customs in vogue in the city and “reform the sys- 
tem.” Occasionally this reformer has advanced ideas and 
a definite model in mind, sometimes he has studied in 
France and has French ideas, or in Germany, and desires 
to adjust the schools of his native town to foreign stand- 


‘ards; but more often he is an enthusiast on the subject 


of the New England civilization of fifty years ago. He 
argues that under the district school, untrained teachers, 
and a meager course of ‘study, there grew up a genera- 
tion of men, strong mentally, physically, and morally ; 
while under the present educational regime the corrup- 
tions of the ring and the syndicate have been bred ; and 
he draws the very natural conclusion that if the school 
could be made counterparts of the schools of fifty years 
ago the crying evils of our times would cease. 

The chairman, unaware of such a member’s theories, 
places him on a sub-commitiee instructed to report upon 
certain of the special studies. The reformer disbelieves 
in the special studies on principle, because his father never 
studied them; another member of the sub-committee dis- 
believes in them because they cost money and he was 
elected pledged to cut down the budget if possible, and 
between them (the third member being called away on 
business) they bring in a report to the effect that the 
special studies are absolutely valueless, a wicked waste of 
time in fact, and a recommendation that the position of 
special teachers shall be abolished. Before the night when 
the report is to be presented they manage to talk over two 
more members, one on the ground of economy and the 
other because he disapproves of the methods employed by 
one of the special teachers. At a meeting of the board 
from which two members are absent the report is ac- 
cepted and adopted by a vote of four to three and—the 
course of study which the superintendent has been years 
in elaborating is thrown into hopeless confusion. 


The Right and Righteous Way. 
No one doubts the right of the reformer to hold opin- 
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ions at variance with those of the superintendent, bu 
since he is not an educational expert and the superintend- 
ent is, or is supposed to be, the board should allow the 
superintendent abundant opportunity to defend his posi- 
tion, and such sudden onslaughts should be impossible. A 
member who has doubts as to the value of a study or a 
class of studies should ask the board to request the super- 
intendent to prepare an extended report upon the subject, 
setting forth the opinions of leading educators, the ex- 
perience of other cities and in general such information 
as would be valuable in aiding unprejudiced men in form- 
ing an opinion. The member could pursue a like course 
if he chose. Then, after the superintendent had pre- 
sented his report the whole matter should be fully dis- 
cussed by the entire board, prepared by this time to act 
intelligently ; but the final vote should not be taken until 
time for mature deliberation has been allowed. 

This sub-committee evil is a very serious one. It is an 
inheritance, and a very natural one, from the time when 
the school committee of a town or city organized the 
school-system and performed all supervisory duties. 

This confusion so far, has been entirely impersonal, but 
a member of a school board does not serve three or four 
years without gaining experience which cannot express 
itself in a formulation of theories. Every “committee- 
man” is brought into contact with the teachers, pupils, 
and parents of at least one district, and it is this contact 
which produces whatever friction he encounters during 
his term of service, for he can usually manage to eliminate 
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and asking that the boy should be sent home if he misbe- 
haved the next day; but it did a great deal of harm. 
Teacher and principal alike felt that their discipline was 
undermined, and the boy who had caused the trouble 
went about in the district boasting that he had obtained 
absolution for sin in advance, or as he put it, “The 
teacher dasn’t lick me ’cause the committee won’t 
let her.” 

That same week I had another case very much like the 
first, but in this instance I communicated directly with 
the teacher. Both parents threatened to bring their 
grievance into court, and fearing a scandal, I think that I 
was a little intimidated. The superintendent was somewhat 
exercised over the matter; the teacher’s version of the 
punishment differed greatly from the parent’s and, indeed, 
the story of my part in the affair was greatly exaggerated 
when it reached the superintendent. Singularly enough, 
those members of the board who knew anything about it 
(for it never reached a meeting) approved my course. 

In the event of a similar occurrence I should insist up- 
on immediate reference to the superintendent. 

The one very definite opinion which my service on the 
board has caused me to form is that a superintendent of 
public schools must combine in one person the learning 
of an F. R. S., the policy of a Richelieu, and the disposi- 
tion of an archangel, in order to be a success in his pro- 
fession, and if he adds to these qualifications, the beauty 
of an Apollo and the wit of Ben Franklin, he may hope 
to | be e popular—for a little while. 
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that he could not see him until after Uruguay ........--.. 
school hours next morning, that his boy | \°n¢“™«!#----------- 
had not been absent for over a year, and | 1) Includes China Pro 
that all he wanted was a note from me | A)ri! 6, Isi1. 
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to the teacher asking her torefrain from | | (1) The Feteration of 


him home if he misbehaved again. To building of a capital city. 
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my everlasting regret I complied with his 
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George i ..s..-..- CC ae | J 111,486 (g6) 
Don M. E. Cabrera..| President -...| New a 71, 527 (93) 
M, Simon Sam ..-| President. | Port au Prince.} 40,00 
Don Terencio Sierra,] President Tegucigalpa. 18,000 
HMambert 1. .....00«. = | Rome......... 474,018 (96) 
Mutsuhito .......- Mikado... ei. 1,268,930 (96) 
il Emperor .....| Seoul .......-. 192,940 (go) 
1,068,000 } W. D. Coleman ..--. President.....| Monrovia... 5,000 
211,088 | Adolph of Nassau Grand Duke Luxemburg .) 
11,395,712 | Don Porfirio Diaz ...| President.....| Mexico -..---- | 339,935 (95) 
13,304 | Albert - picnEk eee ‘gi. ee Monaco ...-.-. | 3,292 
200,000 | Nicholas I]. ...------- Prince....... Cetinjé Sota 2,920 
3,016,000 | Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz Sultan 7eZ.-...------.| 1454000 
“" . Z mali 5 wees. | So Morocco. ee 
4,558,095 | Wilhelmina ........-- QOueen....... The Hague. 
312,845 | Don J. Santos Zelaya} President. ....| Managua. 
1,000,000 | Feysal bin Turkee-..} Sultan....- o-|] MOSER ..-..<2 2M 
208, < M. T. Steyn - President..... sloemfontein.. 
Don Emilio Aceval -.] President_.--- Asuncion ..... 
Muzafer-ed-din.....- EL vn awnins Teheran _.-.-- 
Don E. Romana..--- President... fee. 
>} OE vcnecnene SO ae 
it} a eer King... -| Bukharest - 3 
Nicholas IT . .| Emperor St. Pete rsburg 1,2! 
Don Tomas Reg: ‘lado! President... San Salvador . 
Gen. Juan I. Jiminez.| President.....| Santo Domingo 
A Og eee |< eer | Belgrade ...... 
Chulalongkorn ..7...) King .........| Bangkok ..... 





(1) Includes China Proper, Manc huria, Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, and Tibet 


referred to the people of the several colonies and ratified by — The proposed Federation now awaits 


whipping him for that day, and to send ratification by the British Parliament before going into operatior 


(5) The temporary capital of The Australian Federation, pe snding the location of a federal district and 


(7) Includes Russia in Europe and all the Russian Possessions in Asia. 
(8) Includes Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia. 


request. The note was a harmless one, The statistics of pr — min the above table are taken from the fot gp {dvanced Geography 
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Queen Re gent| Mannid ..:....5: 


17,246,688 | Maria Christina ..-... 
| Stockholm _... 














6,773,585 | | | King .-.---.-.- Chasiania.... 
2,933,334 | Edouard Miiller _...| President....- 1 
679,000 | Paul Kriiger. ..... | President.....} Pretoria ....-. 
21,232,147 | Abdul-Hamid if.....} Sultan........ Constantinople 
70,895,486 | William McKinley...) President.....| Washington -.. 
711,700 | Don Juan L. Cuestas) President-.-.-. Montevideo. . .. 
2,238,900 | Don Cipriano Castro) President.....| Caracas-- | 


leration of German States and Principalities under the Constitution of the Empire, 


Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Isle of Man, and Channel Islands. 
the Britis h colonies of Australasia into a single autonomous government has been 


yper, Sicily, and Sardinia. 





t geographical statistics an iE memition, Fes tsed to 





intended to see the superintendent 


See note on page 11. 
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January 6, 1900. 


Heavens in January. 
By Mary Proctor, New York. 


During the month of January, the Great Bear is in the 
northeast, the pointers indicating the Pole star, which is 
midway between the northern horizon and the point over- 
head. The two stars known as the guardians of the 
pole, Beta and Gamma of the Little Bear, hang below 
the Pole star slightly towards the left. The Dragon forms 
a loop of stars below the Little Bear, and its head with 
the gleaming eyes marked by the stars Beta and Gamma, 
is midway between the northern and northwestern hori- 
zon. 

The Lyre is setting in the northwest, its leading bril- 
liant Vega twinkling with a bluish light. Almost due 
northwest is the Northern Cross or Cygnus, the cross 
being almost upright on the horizon. Following the di- 
rection of the cross and raising the eyes towards the 
point overhead is Cassiopeia, surrounded by her royal 
family, Cepheus, her husband, and Andromeda, her daugh- 
ter. Almost exactly overhead is Perseus, the rescuer, with 
the variable star Algol, the glittering eye of Medusa. 
Pegasus, the Winged Horse, is approaching the western 
horizon, Alpha in the head of Andromeda marking a 
corner of the Square of Pegasus. Below Andromeda is 
Aries, one of the zodiacal signs, and in the southwest and 
below Aries is Cetus, the Whale, sent to devour Andro- 
meda, according to the ancient legend. Midway be- 
tween the eastern horizon and the point overhead are 
the constellations Auriga, the Charioteer, with its glow- 
ing Capella, Gemini, the Twins, a zodiacal constellation, 
and Canis Minor, the Little Dog, with its bright star 
Procyon. 

Between the point overhead and the southwestern 
horizon are the constellations of Taurus, the Bull, a zo- 
diacal constellation, Orion, the Heavenly Hunter, with his 
leading brilliants Betelgeux and Bellatrix adorning either 
shoulder, Rigel marking his left foot and three gems in 
his belt. Due southeast is Canis Major, the Great Dog, 
with Sirius, the brightest 
star in the northern skies. 
At the feet of Orion is Le- 
pus, the Hare, and Eridanus 
which curves below the 
southern horizon. Leo, the 
Lion, is rising in the east and 
is a sign of the zodiac. Her- 
cules and Bootes are on the 
northern horizon, Hercules 
being to the west of this 
point and Bootes to the 
east. 

Positions of the Planets. 


On the first of January, 
Mercury is in R. A. 17h. 
15m., Decl. 21° 59’, and oc- 
cupies a position in Sagit- 
tarius, and by January 31 it 
will have advanced to Capri- 
cornus having an R. A. 20h. 
29m., Decl. 21° 2’. It is in 
conjunction with Jupiter on 
the 7th, in the descending 
node (when it crosses the 
plane of the earth’s orbit) on 
the 9th, in aphelion or atits 
greatest distance from the 
sun on the 19th, and in con- 
junction with the moon on 
the 80th. 

On January 1 Venus has 
an R. A. 20h. 39m., Decl. 
20° 9’,and is in Capricornus, 
and on January 31 it has an 
R. A. 23h 3m., Decl. 7° 28’, 
and is in Aquarius. Venus 
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sets on January 4, at 6:35 P.M. Venus reaches the 
greatest heliacal distance south on January 2, and is in 
conjunction with the moon on January 3. 

On January 1 Mars has an R. A. 19h. 2m., Decl. 23° 
36’, and occupies a position in Sagittarius. On January 
31 it has an R. A. 20h. 41m., Decl. 19° 238’, and has ad- 
vanced to Capricornus. Mars is in conjunction with the 
moon on January 1, in conjunction with the sun on Jan- 
uary 16, and again with the moon on January 30. Mars 
sets on January 11] at 4:35 p.m. On January 1, Jupiter 
has an R. A. 15h. 37m., Decl. 19° 37’, and is in the con- 
stellation Libra. On January 31 it has an R. A. 16h. 
18m., Decl. 20° 36’, and is in Scorpio. Jupiter rises on 
January 19 at 3:16 A.M. It is in conjunction with the 
moon on January 28. 

Saturn has an R. A. 17h. 50m., Decl: 22°, 25’, on Janu- 
ary 1, and is in the constellation Sagittarius. On Janu- 
ary 31 it has an R. A. 18h. 4m., Decl. 22° 27’, and re- 
mains in the same constellation. Saturn rises on January 
26 at 4:49 A.M. It is in conjunction with the moon on 
January 26. 

Uranus has an R. A. 16h. 34m., Decl. 21° 55’, on Janu- 
ary 1 and occupies a position in the constellation Scorpio, 
where it is still to be found on January 30, when it has 
an R. A. 16h. 34m., Decl. 21° 55’. Neptune has an R, 
A. 5h. 39m., Decl. + 22°3’, on January 2, andis to be 
found between the constellations Taurus and Gemini. 


The Moon, 


New Moon. January 1, at 8:52 A.M. East. 
First Quarter. January 8, at 0:40 A.M. West. 
Full Moon. January 15, at 2:8 P.M. East. 
Last Quarter. January 23, at 6:53 P.M. East. 
New Moon. January 30, at 8:23 P.M. West. 


The Sun. 


On January 1, the Sun rises at 7:14 A.M., and sets at 
4:23 p.M., and the days last 9h. 9m. On January 30, the 
Sun rises at 7:1 A.M., and sets at 4:56 P.M., and the 
days are 9h. 55m. in length. 


MO2Z1VOH HLMON 





The Heavens at 9 p.m., January 1, 1900. 
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School Law. 








Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FIsHEr. 
Authority of Municipality to Compel Vaccination. 


Hon. Frank S. Monnett, attorney general of Ohio has recently 
given to the secretary of the state board of health a written 
opinion upon certain propositions submitted to him, to wit: 

First. Whether boards of health of Ohio would have author- 
ty to enforce an order requiring vaccination of school chil- 

ren. 

Second. Whether a board of a city, village, or township, 
where smallpox is actually present, has statutory authority to 
enforce such a rule. 

The attorney general holds that where the disease is present 
in the several communities, and there is a well grounded reason 
to fear that the citizens of Ohio shall have an epidemic to con- 
tend with, it seems highly proper that the spread of smallpox 
thru the public schools should be prevented or lessened by vac- 
cination, thus affording protection both to the scholars and the 
community. 

The general powers given to the state board seem, standing 
apart from subsequent modifications of section 2135 of the 
Ohio Statute, to be comprehensive enough to answer your first 
inquiry in the affirmitive, viz.: That they have the authority 
to enforce an order requiring vaccination of school children or 
any other citizens whose occupation or profession is such as 
would spread the disease if affected thereby. But the legisla- 
ture seems to have modified the broad terms given to the state 
and local boards in other sections by section 2135, in applying 
the rules to vaccination, and inJusing the language therein, viz.: 
“That the board of health may take measures and supply agents 
and afford inducements and facilitiesfor gratuitous vaccination, 
and may furnish disinfectants, etc.,in connection with tie re- 
maining part of the section when properly construed, I hold to 
vest in the state board the power to issue orders to the !ocal 
boards of cities, villages, and townships to enforce vaccination 
where smallpox is actually present, but I do not believe the au- 
thority has been expressly granted in view of this limitation to 
enforce an order requiring vaccination of school children with- 
out immediate and imminient danger of epidemic or threatened 
epidemic, the power being given to such board to close such 
school and prohibit public gatherings for such time as the board 
may deem necessary. This power seems to be given rather as 
ar alternative than one that the boards of health should resort 
to wherever the same will afford the necessary precaution and 
in the immediately infected districts, may take measures for 
gratuitous vaccination. 

“In addition to the above statutes, section 3986, provides for 
boards of education, enforcing certain rules and regulations, to 
secure the vaccination of, and to prevent the spread of small- 
pox among the pupils attending such schools.” 


Graded Schools—Validity of Election to Impose Tax. 


In November, 1898, a petition was filed in the county court 
of Hopkins county pursuant to the provisions of section 4464, 
Ky. Stat. seeking to have a graded school established in com- 
mon school district No 4, the boundary of which embraced the 
city of Madisonville, which is a city of the fourth class, and a 
large contiguous territory outside of the limits of the city. The 
court made an order directing that an election be held on 
the 14th day of February thereafter. Pursuant thereto an elec- 
tion was held which resulted in 225 votes being cast for the 
graded common school tax and 158 against it, and the election 
of appellants as trustees of the district, who levied a tax of 50 
cents on each $100 and a poll tax of $1.50 for the purpose of 
maintaining the school and erecting suitable buildings. Ap- 
pelle entered suit to enjoin the collection of the tax upon the 
ground that the election of appellants was illegal and void, be- 
cause the district boundary in which the vote was taken in- 
cludes the city of Madisonville, a city of the fourth class and 
large contiguous territory outside of the limits of said city and 
for this reason the county court had no jurisdiction to make an 
order for an election. 

On appeal, Held, That under Ky. St. secs. 4464-4489, provid- 
ing that the county court shall have jurisdiction of all proceed- 
ings for the establishment of graded schools in rural districts 
and cities of the fifth and sixth classes, a city of the fourth 
class cannot be included with outlying territory for the purpose 
of establishing a graded school. 

2. That the county court has no jurisdiction to direct the 
holding of an election to establish a graded school in a city of 
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the fourth class, and the election held pursuant thereto is 
void. 
Bailey vs. Figely et al., Ky. C. of App. Sept. 20th, 1899. 


§chools—Warrants of Indebtedness—Limitations, 


1. Prior to March 12, 1897, there was no statutory inhibition 
upon the board of education of a town of New Mexico from 
issuing warrants evidencing indebtedness up to the 4 per cen- 
tum federal limitation, altho there was not at the time of their 
issuance funds in the hands of the treasurer with which to pay 
the same. 

2. The board of education of the town of Eddy is a distinct 
municipal corporation, for schoo] purposes, and is one of the 
corporations enumerated in the act of Congress of July 30, 
1886, known as the “ Federal Limitation Act.” 

3. Said board of education may, independently of any political 
or other municipal corporation or other subdivision of the terri- 
tory, and regardless of the fact that the corporation known as 
the “ Town of Eddy ” is situate wholly within the same territorial 
limits, lawfully incur an indebtedness for school purposes not 
to exceed 4 per centum of the value of the taxable property 
within its limits, to be ascertained by the last assessment for 
territorial and county taxes previous to the incurring of such 
indebtedness. 

Board of Education, Town of Eddy vs. Bitling, 8. C. of New 
Mexico, Aug. 28, 1899. 


Investment of School Funds in State Warrants—Mandamus— 
Indorsement by State Treasurer. 


1. Sess. Laws 1899, p. 53,C. 41, authorizing the investment of 
the permanent school funds in state warrants, is unconstitu- 
tional, as such warrants are not bonds, within the meaning of 
the constitution.. Art. 16, sec. 5, providing that none of the 
permanent school funds shall ever be loaned to private persons 
or corporations, but may be invested in national, state, county, 
or municipal bonds. 

2. Where there are no funds in the state treasury legally ap- 
plicable to the payment of a state warrant, the holder of such 
warrant may compel the treasurer by writ of mandamus to 
make the indorsement thereon which the law requires him to 
make whenever a warrant is presented and he has no funds 
with which to meet it. 

State ex rel. Hellar vs. Young State Treas.Wash. S.C., July 19. 


School Districts—Powers of Officers—Purchase of Supplies— 
Issuance of Warrants—Time of Payment—Limitation. 


1. When the officers of a school district purchase school 
furniture and goods and issue a warrant in payment therefor, 
the owner of the warrant is not required to allege that the 
furniture and goods were such as the board was authorized to 
purchase. If the board were not authorized to purchase the 
articles, this would be a good defense against the warrant, but 
the burden of proving the fact is upon the defendant. 

2. A municipal corporation has the power, in the absence of 
statutory inhibition, to issue any ordinary evidence of indebted- 
ness payable either instantly or at any time in the future, and 
to provide that such evidence of indebtedness bear interest. 

3. An action upon a municipal warrant is ordinarily barred 
in five years after its maturity. 

Buffalo School Furniture Co. vs. School Dists. No. 4, 30 and 40 
of Gray County, Kans. C. of App. Aug. 19, 1898. 


Powers of Schoo! Board—Employment of Teachers—Ratification 
of Contract by New Board, 


1. The powers conferred by law upon the electors at an an- 
nual school district meeting are inconsistent with the existence 
of authority in the school board of a district to enter into a 
binding contract prior to the meeting for the employment of a 
teacher for a term commencing after such meeting. 

2. When the petition alleged that the school board of the dis- 
trict, prior to the annual school meeting thereof, had employed 
the plaintiff, a legally qualified teacher, under a written con- 
tract to teach for a term of eight months, commencing after 
the said annual meeting ; that the new board thereafter met 
and recognized, by their acts, the existing contract with plain- 
tiff ; that plaintiff, pursuant to the terms of the contract and 
with the full knowledge and consent of the school board, taught 
in the school for more than two months, for which she received 
her wages each month according to the terms of the contract ; 
that plaintiff was then discharged by the school board, without 
just cause or excuse, and was not permitted any longer to teach 
in said school ; that thereby she lost all opportunity to obtaina 
school and suffered a loss of wages in the sum for which she 
asks judgment: Held, that the said contract became binding 
upon the district board by its adoption and ratification thereof. 

Jones vs. School Dist. 144 Elk Co. Kans. C. of App., Jan. 18. 
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Success and Failure of Text-Books. 


[An interview.] 


Of the multiplication of text-books there is no end. A few 
are successful ; most of them either fall flat at the start or are 
soon disused. A New York teacher, whose work is so varied 
that he is led to test a great number of books has given THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL a statement of some of his experiences. 

Here is an American history book,” said he, “an admirable 
compilation from the point of view of the teacher. It is from 
the hand of an eminent professor, and it has been carefully pre- 
pared and beautifully illustrated. It is very modern. The au- 
thor does not believe that history should be a mere congeries of 
dates of battles. He has reduced the space allotted to wars to 
a minimum. The details of the Revolution and of the second 
war with Great Britain are suppressed, while the war with 
Mexico is dispatched in a single paragraph. The growth of in- 
stitutions is everywhere emphasized. The book as a whole is 
delightful reading. Yet I have always found that it fails in 
such classes as I teach—of ordinary New York children. The 
book is perhaps too good for them. At any rate they hate it 
with undying hatred, however I may try to makeit interesting. 
I always feel myself handicapped in trying to teach history 
from that book. 

“The trouble is, I suppose,that the author has not taken into 
account what Ruskin calls ‘ the healthy incapacity of the aver- 
age man for ideas.’ The book fairly overflows with ideas. It 
would be far better as a text-book if it contained only one or two 
ideas, diluted in a gallon of facts. Any complexity of thought 
confuses the child. Only after the leading facts of American 
history have been learned from a simpler book should this com- 
pilation be put into the pupils’ hands. 

“Here you see a curious example of a book that is pedagogi- 
cally wrong and practically right. I say pedagogically wrong, 
because that was the criticism passed upon it by several leading 
educators with whom I had consultation before introducing it. 
The book came to me from the publishers with an earnest re- 
quest to give it a trial. Iat once wrote a scathing letter of 
condemnation. The book was bad. It violated a cardinal prin- 
ciple of pedagogy. Then a month later, in a fit of contrition, I 
decided to try it on a little class of three pupils. 

“With them it worked admirably. Thinking that the circum- 
stances attending its use might be unusual, I hesitated before 
introducing it into a larger class. I did so, however, and I 
again felt satisfaction as I saw my pupils conquer difficulty 
after difficulty. Ihave begun even to doubt if the eminent educa- 
tors with whom I talked took all the facts into consideration when 
they condemned the book. Possibly the science of pedagogy is 
not yet sufficiently exact for any man to be dogmatic. 

“Here is a little thing we have been obliged to disuse. I felt 
some compunctions of conscience in so doing. It is a type of a 
considerable number of text-books which have prepared the way 
for better things. When first issued it represented a new de- 
parture. It was the only one of its kind; it filled a long felt 
want. Unfortunately, however, it was hastily put together, 
in an unscholarly fashion and with no orderliness of arrange- 
ment. The, proofs were carelessly read ; typographical errors 
and omissions abounded ; the whole effect was one of careless- 
ness and haste. The next year several imitations were on the 
market, all better edited and better printed. The result was that 
we, like a hundred other schools, were obliged at the first oppor- 
tunity to get rid of the pioneer book and take up one of the 
imitators. I hear that the book has this year been turned down 
in the author’s own city. 

“This beautiful book in my hand I have used for several years 
with always increasing delight and interest. It is an example 
of the importance of life and robustness of character in the 
making of a text-book. The author isa well-known philanthro- 
pist, a man of large heart and broad sympathies. His book is 
more than a scientific arrangement. In spite of obvious defects 
it rises to the level of literature. One teacher has informed me 
that she could do little with it, but I believe that the fault lay 
in herself ; she was too anemic to handle so vital a book. 

“My experience as a teacher leads me to hope that in the 
future fewer text-books will be published and those better. 
Hundreds of teachers are rushing into publication of hastily 
prepared books. Doubtless it is something of an advertisement 
to have one’s name on the title page of a book, but if the book 
falls flat the advertising cannot be of great value. It would be 
a good plan to have a law passed forbidding the publication of 
a new text-book before 1905.” 

“Would you be willing to wait that length of time for the 
publication of your own book ?” was asked. 

“Well, no,” came the reply, “My little effort is already 
scheduled to appear next May.” 
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A Municipal Publishing House. 
Can Chicago Make Text-Books? 


The proposition that the city of Chicago develop a municipal 
publishing house for the production of text-books has excited 
considerable comment. The scheme is said to have the support 
of Supt. Andrews and several other school officials. The claim 
has been made that Chicago would save about fifty per cent. by 
thus becoming its own publisher. 

The plan is still in the hands of a committee who are to re- 
port upon its advisability, but whether it is carried into effect 
or not, it will not apparently, create any consternation among 
the leading text-book publishers. Several, who have been con- 
sulted regarding the matter, laughed at the whole proposition, 
They do not believe that Chicago will seriously go into such an 
undertaking and they predict only disastrous failure in case it 
is tried. 

Mr. J. A. Greene, manager of the American Book Company, 
said that it was simply a cry of wolf with which the publishing 
houses have been too often scared. Periodically these Popu- 
listic schemes are sprung upon the world, but for the most part 
nothing comes of them. For the production of good text-books 
the keenest competition is necessary. Competition is the life 
of the trade. There are in the United States upwards of one 
hundred and fifty firms engaged in the publication of text-books. 
The field is fair, the market open. Books are as cheap as pres- 
ent skill and exactness can make them. By creating a 
monopoly Chicago would simply invite degeneration. 

“The whole incident is a curious illustration of the animosity 
that pursues our publishing houses in some parts of the country,’ 
said Mr. Greene. “ We of the American Book Company come in 
for an especially large share of it. Our name and the fact 
that we represent the consolidation of several firms has given 
rise to the idea that we are a trust. Nothing could be more 
erroneous. We are one of many competitors. Yet we are 
popularly supposed in some sections of the country to be a 
great octopus. It is in the minds of misguided people, with an 
anti-trust bias, that such schemes as this for municipal publish- 
ing are evolved.” 

Another prominent publisher, Mr. Pulsifer, the New York 
manager of the house of D.C. Heath & Company, was also em- 
phatic in his disbelief in the Chicago plan. 

“If the Chicago people go in for this kind of thing,” he said, 
“they will find that they will get a cheap lot of text-books 
that are going to cost nearly, if not quite as much as those now 
in use. You have to remember that book-making is an art, 
practiced in this country by men who give their whole lives to 
it. Now it is evident that if the Chicago people want actually 
to do the printing and binding of text-books, they have taken 
a great contract upon their hands. In the first place it means 
the locking up of a tremendous amount of capital. Youcannot 
buy modern machinery for nothing. The interest upon the 
debts incurred in building up the plant would haadicap the 
enterprise at the start. 

“Then, too, the highest kind of professional skill is needed 
in the operation of a great printing establishment. Men are 
not going to leave good positions in important publishing 
houses, unless for considerable salary inducement; yet if the 
municipal establishment develops a big pay-roll, wherein will 
consist the profits ? 

“Everybody knows that private corporations get more work 
out of their employees than the government can. A municipal 
publishing house would simply add to the opportunity,for polit- 
ical spoils. 

“ff, on the other hand, the city authorities should undertake 
to publish their books under the contract system, letting out 
the printing of its books to competing firms, they could do no 
better than private corporations who do the same thing. I 
cannot see wherein they could save two per cent. under such a 
system. Printing establishments are not going to favor the 
city of Chicago to any great extent. 

“On the literary side of the scheme I cannot see that there 
is anything in it for Chicago. I suppose that some of the 
alleged saving will come out of the authors. We have always 
discovered that free competition and good royalties attract the 
best text-books. 

“When we want a text-book on a given subject there are 
two ways of compassing our object. The first is to give to 
some eminent specialist a definite order for a book. He goes 
ahead and fills our order to the best of his ability. The other 
way is to signify toa number of eminent specialists that there is 
a place for such and such a text-book, and that we shall be 
glad to consider manuscripts conforming to certain specifica- 
tions. Under this latter plan we are generaliy in receipt of at 
least three or four pieces of work from which we make our se- 
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lection, being influenced by no consideration except the merits 
of the productions. The latter way we have always found to 
be preferable. It is the only way to get the very best ; and it 
is just the method which a city like Chicago could not pursue. 
The constant cry would be the protection of home industry. Chi- 
cago educators must be given the preference in the making of the 
books. The writer living in New York or St. Louis would necessar- 
ily beat a disadvantage. There is a strong civic sentiment that 
would make for protection of parochial interests. Now Chicago 
isa big place. Sois New York. Sois Boston. Yet itis my opinion 
that in none of these places is there talent enough to create 
first class text-books in all the subjects required by elementary 
and secondary schools. Not infrequently the man best qualified 
to make a certain book lives in some country village or univer- 
sity town. This is a big country, and the success of such a 
publishing house as ours depends upon our comprehending the 
length and breadth of the country. We have constantly to 
guard against becoming narrow and provincial. We publish, 
not for New York, or Boston, or Chicago, but for the whole 
United States,and if any man anywhere can write usa better book 
than the one we are now publishing we want to hear from him. 

“You are probably aware that the scheme of state publish- 
ing has been given fair trial in California and that it has there 
proved to be an absolute failure. I have not the statistics by me, 
but if you will look them up you will find that the state of 
California pays more for its text-books relatively than any 
other state and that it gets a very inferior article.” 

A member of another publishing house who did not wish his 
name to be quoted said that he believed Chicago could make 
its own books a little cheaper than it now gets them but that 
they were certain to be of inferior quality. 

“Tam,” he said, “in a general way in favor of the extension 
of municipal activities, but I do not believe that the publishing 
business is the best place to begin. Personal interest has 
nothing to do with this opinion, for in Chicago our books have 
almost no sale now, nor are they likely to have except in 
private schools. The point I would make is that Chicago had 
better learn how to conduct municipal enterprises first thru 
administration of its street railways and gasmains. Any com- 
munity, like any individual, is bound to make mistakes while 
learning a business; and educational mistakes are, in my opinion, 
the very mistakes that ought to be avoided. The American city 
needs to learn to govern itself before the functions of govern- 
ment are enlarged. Neither New York nor Chicago could 
as yet properly conduct a large publishing business.” 


Among Publishing Houses. 


The Doubleday & McClure Company is to become Doubleday, 
Page & Company. Mr. McClure will continue to publish the 
magazine and conduct the syndicate, but all the published and 
projected books of the concern will be taken in hand by the new 
company. The literary work of the firm will be in the hands 
of Mr. Walter H. Page, formerly editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
and literary adviser to Houghton, Mifflin & Company. He will 
be assisted by Mr. Henry Lanier, while the foreign interests of 
the firm will be attended to by Mr. James MacArthur, formerly 
editor of The Bookman. 


Louis Prang, the venerable art publisher, has decided to re- 
tire permanently from his publishing interests. He recently 
put on sale all the original paintings which he has bought from 
time to time for purposes of reproduction. These included mas- 
terpieces from such painters as Elihu Vedder, Gaugengigl, Wins- 
low Horner, Thomas Moran, and Frederick Dielman. Since 1897 
when L. Prang & Company and the Taber Art Company, of New 
Bedford, were merged into the Taber-Prang Art Company, Mr. 
Prang has been training others to perform the duties to which 
he had so long attended. He carries into retirement the best 
wishes of a host of friends and admirers. 


Several important changes in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly are to be noted. The price is lowered to twenty-five 
cents. The topics discussed are to be given a broader range. 
The philosophy of science, which has heretofore been a prom- 
inent feature of the magazine, is to give place to the facts and 
principles that apply directly to the concerns of everyday 
life. A third feature of the new departure will be the employ- 
ment Of distinguished specialists as writers on their respective 
subjects, who are able to present their ideas in a form suited to 
the general reader and whose names give what they have to 
say the stamp of accuracy and authority. 


The newly organized firm of Earl Thompson & Company, of 
Syracuse, have issued a large catalog of their art reproductions. 
Their list of prints is very large and well arranged with special 
reference to illustrations of the history of art, general liter- 
ature, and history as well as school-room and home decoration. 
Art is becoming a necessity in the school-room. 
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Our Text-Book Makers, 


Professor Carpenter, of Columbia. 


George Rice Carpenter believes in common sense teaching of 
English. He has somewhere said that “the habit of expressing 
oneself clearly and correctly is a perfectly simple one. Any 
boy can acquire it by the age of fifteen. If he does not, it is 
his father’s fault.” 

Prof. Carpenter has had a large part in the conquest of Co- 
lumbia by Harvard. That is to say, he is a natural leader 
among the young men whom Columbia a few years ago, feeling 
the necessity of an infusion of new blood, called over from the 
sister university in Cambridge. In no other department of 
university study has there been more marked an awakening 
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than in that of rhetoric and English composition ; courses simi- 
lar in scope to those at Harvard, and representing the Harvard 
methods of criticism, have been introduced, a spirit of practical 
literary workmanship has been fostered, and the whole tone of 
the Columbia English department has been modernized. One 
of the latest developments of the new Columbia spirit is the 
magazine East and West, which several recent graduates have 
established. 

Prof. Carpenter’s early education and environment were ad- 
mirably calculated to bring out literary gifts. Born in 1865, 
he was brought up among the elms of Andover, Mass., in an at- 
mosphere of lectures, Dante societies, and heresy trials. He 
was sent at the earliest possible age to Phillips academy, where 
he led his class from start to finish. Most Andover boys, in 
those days, went to Yale; the drift toward Harvard did not 
begin until about 1890. Mr. Carpenter, however, was sent to 
Harvard, entering with the class of 1886. 

One who knew him well in college describes him as physically 
the most indolent and mentally the most active man of his class. 
He was an excellent all-around scholar, and his work in Eng- 
lish was so remarkable for its directness and strength that it 
early attracted the attention of the English department. Much 
of Prof. Carpenter’s college work appeared in the Harvard 
Monthly and Harvard Advocate. : 

After graduation Professor Carpenter served an apprentice- 
ship in English teaching at Harvard. The work of correcting 
themes, of both the daily and fortnightly variety, is arduous. 
The young men who bind themselves to it find it at times almost 
too irksome to endure. Yet of the value of the training there 
can be no question. It induces all the habits of the trained 
critic; it is the best possible preparation for supervision of 
English teaching. ’ 

Prof. Carpenter’s criticism was severe but thoroly apprecia- 
tive. It led to his being called, in 1891, to the Institute of 
Technology, where he practically organized an English depart- 
ment. Before his time men had gone out from the institution 
admirably trained in their specialties, but in many cases almost 
untrained in the use of their mother tongue. Now all that has 
been changed. They leave after as rigorous study of sentences 
and paragraphs as is allotted to the young men at Harvard or 
Columbia. 

The ability which Prof. Carpenter had displayed in the or- 
ganization of his department at the Institute of Technology 
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called the attention of Columbia university to him, and in 1894 
he received a call to New York. He entered upon his duties at 
Columbia with a clear idea of what he wanted to accomplish 
and he has been eminently successful. Many of the best fea- 
tures of the Harvard system he has adopted, while rejecting 
others that seem to be less desirable. One part of his task has 
consisted in getting into close relationship with the schools 
which feed Columbia. Instead of the traditional examination 
for admission, candidates for admission to Columbia may pre- 
sent volumes of their written work, properly certified to by 
their principals. Thru examination of this bulk of manuscript 
Prof. Carpenter gets material for criticism, not only of the in- 
dividual pupil, but of the methods employed in the school which 
sends him. 

Much of Prof. Carpenter’s best thought has gone to the ques- 
tion of secondary school education in English. He does not fall 
into the error of supposing that the schools have all these years 
been doing nothing, and that it is on account of their ineffi- 
ciency that students come up to college unable to spell, punc- 
tuate, and paragraph. He knows well enough that the home is 
the natural school of language. Yet he holds that the schools 
can do a great deal, and that only thru constant efforts in the 
elementary and secondary schools can home conditions favor- 
able to good English be established. 

It was as a tentative effort at a common sense teaching of 
English that he brought out, in 1895, his “Composition and 
Rhetoric,” and in 1897, his “ Elements of Grammar.” Both 
books are written in a simple, natural way, and both have 
gained deserved popularity. Besides these text-books, Prof. 
Carpenter has acted as editor for the series of English classics 
which The Macmillan Company publish. 


The American Book Company Makes Additions. 


For the past few years the American Book Company has 
been pursuing the policy of constantly enriching its list of pub- 
lications in the direction of high school and college work. It 
has made connections with important authors and has been de- 
veloping its plans constantly to meet every demand for second- 
ary and higher education. 

When, therefore, Harper & Brothers, in their recent reorgan- 
ization, found it expedient to part with their high school and 
college text-books, the American Book Company saw an excel- 
lent opportunity to make a long stride in the direction in which 
their plans had been trending for some years, and, accordingly, 
purchased the entire list. 

The books thus secured from Harper & Brothers number 
about four hundred titles. They include important works in 
literature, history, mathematics, natural science, and ancient 
and modern languages. A large number of these are well 
known to scholars and specialists thruout the country, and have 
been in publication for some years. These are works of stand- 
ard excellence, which are practically without competition in 
this country. There is also the very widely-used and approved 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare in forty volumes, annotated for school use 
and special study, and other English classics similarly edited. 
Then there are some twenty Latin, Greek, and classical diction- 
aries, which are monuments of critical study and are unrivaled 
in their respective fields. The Student’s History Series, con- 
taining some thirty volumes, is well known in higher schools 
and to special students of history. 

Among the recent works brought out by Harper & Brothers, 
which have had immediate indorsement of the best scholars and 
have enjoyed wide use among the best secondary schools of the 
country, are Hill’s Rhetorics, Phillips & Fisher’s Geometries, 
Ames’ Physics, Buehler’s Exercises in English, and there are 
other still newer books which promise equally well. 

An important consideration to the American Book Company 
in this purchase, as furthering their general policy in this line 
of publication, was the acquisition of a large number of books 
soon to be published, written by many of the best known men in 
leading colleges and universities. 

Doubtless the change will be welcomed by the public since it 
will be a distinct advantage to schools and colleges to have 
these books furnished by a thoroly-equipped, text-book house, de- 
voting its energies solely to the business of educational publica- 
tion, and closely in touch, thru its numerous depositories and 
agents, with the institutions of learning thruout the country. 

In this connection a word or two about the history of the house 
of Harper & Brothers may be interesting. {t has for eighty-two 
years been among the most prominent publishing houses 
of the western continent. It was largely responsible in the 
early years of the century for making New York into the pub- 
lishing center of the country. The founders of the firm were 
James and John Harper who, in 1817, issued 2,000 copies of 
“Seneca’s Morals.” Their second book was a volume of Locke’s 
Essay Upon the Human Understanding.” The business grew 
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rapidly with the publication of Harper’s Family Library and 
other standard works. The business has been in the hands of 
members of the Harper family for three generations. 


In the Interest of the Author. 


The Society of American Authors has undertaken to combat 
the present postal rates on authors’ manuscripts. Such matter 
is regarded by the post-office as personal correspondence and is 
charged at letter rates. To the 20,000 men and women of the 
United States who make their living by their pens the question 
is serious. Frequently manuscripts have to be sent to several 
publishing houses. In any case the burden of sending and secur- 
ing a return is upon the author. When, however, an article is 
accepted and the publishers return it for proof reading, it can 
travel for one quarter the rate of postage borne by the unac- 
cepted manuscript. 


The Catholic Trade. 


“Here is a little circular,” said Mr. A. M. Strong, of Allyn & 
Bacon, “relative to the use of Bennett’s Latin Grammar in Ro- 
man Catholic schools. As you will see from the list of institu- 
tions using it, the book has become the choice of a majority of 
the Catholic schools of New England and the Middle States. It 
has qualities of conciseness and definiteness that appeal to the 
Jesuit method of teaching ; and it is fair to say that that form 
of teaching is generally very effective. 

“Our Catholic trade is large, all along the line, and we are 
very proud of its development. The church authorities, so far 
as we have dealt with them, always take or reject a book upon 
its merits ; there is no political jobbery about it. There is lit- 
tle expense in introducing the books; wire-pulling is quite out 
of the deal. Those who have the matter in charge never hag- 
gle about terms. All told, it is business of the sort we like to 
cultivate. We can only wish that the authorities in charge of 
ordinary public and private schools were always as simple and 
direct.” 


Honoring the Memory of Mr. Maynard. 


We print here a portrait of Effingham Maynard, the well- 
known book publisher, who died on Nov. 19, at Saratoga. Mr. 
Maynard had been staying in Saratoga for some months. About 
the middle ef September last he suffered from a stroke of apo- 
plexy, and since that time he has been in failing health. His 
home in New York was at No. 286 Lexington avenue. As 
president of the Maynard, Merrill Company, Mr. Maynard was 
one of the most influential publishers in the country. 

Out of respect to the memory of their late associate, Mr. 
Effingham Maynard, representatives of a number of the leading 
school-book publishing houses met in the library of the Aldine 





Association, 111 Fifth avenue, Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 12. 
There were present Gen. A. C. Barnes and Gilman H. Tucker, of 
the American Book Company; William W. Appleton, of D. 
Appleton & Company; Edgar Silver and Frank Beattys, of 
Silver, Burdett & Company ; Charles Wiley, of John Wiley & 
Sons ; G. A. Plympton, of Ginn & Company ; Charles Holt, of 
Henry Holt & Company ; Major C. L. Patton, of the University 
Publishing Company ; and W. E. Pulsifer, of D. C. Heath & 
Company. Letters of regret were received from J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, The Werner Company, and Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Company. 

General Barnes, George A. Plympton, and Charles Wiley were 
appointed a committee on resolutions. General Barnes, Gilman 
Tucker, and George A. Plympton spoke most feelingly of the 
characteristics which had endeared Mr. Maynard to all with 
whom he had come in contact. 
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lection, being influenced by no consideration except the merits 
of the productions. The latter way we have always found to 
be preferable. It is the only way to get the very best ; and it 
is just the method which a city like Chicago could not pursue. 
The constant cry would be the protection of home industry. Chi- 
cago educators must be given the preference in the making of the 
books. The writer living in New York or St. Louis would necessar- 
ily beat a disadvantage. There is a strong civic sentiment that 
would make for protection of parochial interests. Now Chicago 
isa big place. Sois New York. Sois Boston. Yet it is my opinion 
that in none of these places is there talent enough to create 
first class text-books in all the subjects required by elementary 
and secondary schools. Not infrequently the man best qualified 
to make a certain book lives in some country village or univer- 
sity town. This is a big country, and the success of such a 
publishing house as ours depends upon our comprehending the 
length and breadth of the country. We have constantly to 
guard against becoming narrow and provincial. We publish, 
not for New York, or Boston, or Chicago, but for the whole 
United States,and if any man anywhere can write usa better book 
than the one we are now publishing we want to hear from him. 

“You are probably aware that the scheme of state publish- 
ing has been given fair trial in California and that it has there 
proved to be an absolute failure. I have not the statistics by me, 
but if you will look them up you will find that the state of 
California pays more for its text-books relatively than any 
other state and that it gets a very inferior article.” 

A member of another publishing house who did not wish his 
name to be quoted said that he believed Chicago could make 
its own books a little cheaper than it now gets them but that 
they were certain to be of inferior quality. 

“T am,” he said, “in a general way in favor of the extension 
of municipal activities, but I do not believe that the publishing 
business is the best place to begin. Personal interest has 
nothing to do with this opinion, for in Chicago our books have 
almost no sale now, nor are they likely to have except in 
private schools. The point I would make is that Chicago had 
better learn how to conduct municipal enterprises first thru 
administration of ‘ts street railways and gasmains. Any com- 
munity, like any individual, is bound to make mistakes while 
learning a business; and educational mistakes are, in my opinion, 
the very mistakes that ought to be avoided. The American city 
needs to learn to govern itself before the functions of govern- 
ment are enlarged. Neither New York nor Chicago could 
as yet properly conduct a large publishing business.” 


Among Publishing Houses. 


The Doubleday & McClure Company is to become Doubleday, 
Page & Company. Mr. McClure will continue to publish the 
magazine and conduct the syndicate, but all the published and 
projected books of the concern will be taken in hand by the new 
company. The literary work of the firm will be in the hands 
of Mr. Walter H. Page, formerly editer of the Atlantie Monthly 
and literary adviser to Houghton, Mifflin & Company. He will 
be assisted by Mr. Henry Lanier, while the foreign interests of 
the firm will be attended to by Mr. James MacArthur, formerly 
editor of The Bookman. 


Louis Prang, the venerable art publisher, has decided to re- 
tire permanently from his publishing interests. He recently 
put on sale all the original paintings which he has bought from 
time to time for purposes of reproduction. These included mas- 
terpieces from such painters as Elihu Vedder, Gaugengigl, Wins- 
low Horner, Thomas Moran, and Frederick Dielman. Since 1897 
when L. Prang & Company and the Taber Art Company, of New 
Bedford, were merged into the Taber-Prang Art Company, Mr. 
Prang has been training others to perform the duties to which 
he had so long attended. He carries into retirement the best 
wishes of a host of friends and admirers. 


Several important changes in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly are to be noted. The price is lowered to twenty-five 
cents. The topics discussed are to be given a broader range. 
The philosophy of science, which has heretofore been a prom- 
inent feature of the magazine, is to give place to the facts and 
principles that apply directly to the concerns of everyday 
life. A third feature of the new departure will be the employ- 
ment of distinguished specialists as writers on their respective 
subjects, who are able to present their ideas in a form suited to 
the general reader and whose names give what they have to 
say the stamp of accuracy and authority. 

The newly organized firm of Earl Thompson & Company, of 
Syracuse, have issued a large catalog of their art reproductions. 
Their list of prints is very large and well arranged with special 
reference to illustrations of the history of art, general liter- 
ature, and history as well as school-room and home decoration. 
Art is becoming a necessity in the school-room. 
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Our Text-Book Makers, 


Professor Carpenter, of Columbia. 


George Rice Carpenter believes in common sense teaching of 
English. He has somewhere said that “the habis of expressing 
oneself clearly and correctly isa perfectly simple one. Any 
boy can acquire it by the age of fifteen. If he does not, it is 
his father’s fault.” 

Prof. Carpenter has had a large part in the conquest of Co- 
lumbia by Harvard. That is to say, he is a natural leader 
among the young men whom Columbia a few years ago, feeling 
the necessity of an infusion of new blood, called over from the 
sister university in Cambridge. In no other department of 
university study has there been more marked an awakening 




















than in that of rhetoric and English composition ; courses simi- 
lar in scope to those at Harvard, and representing the Harvard 
methods of criticism, have been introduced, a spirit of practical 
literary workmanship has been fostered, and the whole tone of 
the Columbia English department has been modernized. One 
of the latest developments of the new Columbia spirit is the 
magazine East and West, which several recent graduates have 
established. 

Prof. Carpenter’s early education and environment were ad- 
mirably calculated to bring out literary gifts. Born in 1865, 
he was brought up among the elms of Andover, Mass., in an at- 
mosphere of lectures, Dante societies, and heresy trials. He 
was sent at the earliest possible age to Phillips academy, where 
he led his class from start to finish. Most Andover boys, in 
those days, went to Yale; the drift toward Harvard did not 
begin until about 1890. Mr. Carpenter, however, was sent to 
Harvard, entering with the class of 1886. ; 

One who knew him well in college describes him as physically 
the most indolent and mentally the most active man of his class. 
He was an excellent all-around scholar, and his work in Eng- 
lish was so remarkable for its directness and strength that it 
early attracted the attention of the English department. Much 
of Prof. Carpenter’s college work appeared in the Harvard 
Monthly and Harvard Advocate. } 

After graduation Professor Carpenter served an apprentice- 
ship in English teaching at Harvard. The werk of correcting 
themes, of both the daily and fortnightly variety, is arduous. 
The young men who bind themselves to it find it at times almost 
too irksome to endure. Yet of the value of the training there 
can be no question. It induces all the habits of the trained 
critic; it is the best possible preparation for supervision of 
English teaching. : 

Prof. Carpenter’s criticism was severe but thoroly apprecia- 
tive. It led to his being called, in 1891, to the Institute of 
Technology, where he practically organized an English depart- 
ment. Before his time men had gone out from the institution 
admirably trained in their specialties, but in many cases almost 
untrained in theuse of their mother tongue. Now all that has 


been changed. They leave after as rigorous study of sentences 
and paragraphs as is allotted to the young men at Harvard or 
Columbia. : 

The ability which Prof. Carpenter had displayed in the or- 
ganization of his department at the Institute of Technology 
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called the attention of Columbia university to him, and in 1894 
he received a call to New York. He entered upon his duties at 
Columbia with a clear idea of what he wanted to accomplish 
and he has been eminently successful. Many of the best fea- 
tures of the Harvard system he has adopted, while rejecting 
others that seem to be less desirable. One part of his task has 
consisted in getting into close relationship with the schools 
which feed Columbia. Instead of the traditional examination 
for admission, candidates for admission to Columbia may pre- 
sent volumes of their written work, properly certified to by 
their principals. Thru examination of this bulk of manuscript 
Prof. Carpenter gets material for criticism, not only of the in- 
dividual pupil, but of the methods employed in the school which 
sends him. 

_ Much of Prof. Carpenter’s best thought has gone to the ques- 
tion of secondary school education in English. He does not fall 
into the error of supposing that the schools have all these years 
been doing nothing, and that it ison account of their ineffi- 
ciency that students come up to college unable to spell, punc- 
tuate, and paragraph. He knows well enough that the home is 
the natural school of language. Yet he holds that the schools 
can do a great deal, and that only thru constant efforts in the 
elementary and secondary schools can home conditions favor- 
able to good English be established. 

It was as a tentative effort at a common sense teaching of 
English that he brought out, in 1895, his “Composition and 
Rhetoric,” and in 1897, his “ Elements of Grammar.” . Both 
books are written in a simple, natural way, and both have 
gained deserved popularity. Besides these text-books, Prof. 
Carpenter has acted as editor for the series of English classics 
which The Macmillan Company publish. 


The American Book Company Makes Additions. 


For the past few years the American Book Company has 
been pursuing the policy of constantly enriching its list of pub- 
lications in the direction of high school and college work. It 
has made connections with important authors and has been de- 
veloping its plans constantly to meet every demand for second- 
ary and higher education. 

When, therefore, Harper & Brothers, in their recent reorgan- 
ization, found it expedient to part with their high school and 
college text-books, the American Book Company saw an excel- 
lent opportunity to make a long stride in the direction in which 
their plans had been trending for some years, and, accordingly, 
purchased the entire list. 

The books thus secured from Harper & Brothers number 
about four hundreé titles. They include important works in 
literature, history, mathematics, natural science, and ancient 
and modern languages. A large number of these are well 
known éo scholars and specialists thruout the country, and have 
been in publication for some years. These are works of stand- 
ard excellence, which are practically without competition in 
this country. There is also the very widely-used and approved 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare in forty volumes, annotated for school use 
and special study, and other English classics similarly edited. 
Then there are some twenty Latin, Greek, and classical diction- 
aries, which are monuments of critical study and are unrivaled 
in their respective fields. The Student’s History Series, con- 
taining some thirty volumes, is well known in higher schools 
and to special students of history. 

Among the recent works brought out by Harper & Brothers, 
which have had immediate indorsement of the best scholars and 
have enjoyed wide use among the best secondary schools of the 
country, are Hill’s Rhetorics, Phillips & Fisher’s Geometries, 
Ames’ Physics, Buehler’s Exercises in English, and there are 
other still newer books which promise equally well. 

An important consideration to the American Book Company 
in this purchase, as furthering their general policy in this line 
of publication, was the acquisition of a large number of books 
soon to be published, written by many of the best known men in 
leading colleges and universities. 

Doubtless the change will be welcomed by the public since it 
will be a distinct advantage to schools and colleges to have 
these books furnished by a thoroly-equipped, text-book house, de- 
voting its energies solely to the business of educational publica- 
tion, and closely in touch, thru its numerous depositories and 
agents, with the institutions of learning thruout the country. 

In this connection a word or two about the history of the house 
of Harper & Brothers may be interesting. {t has for eighty-two 
years been among the most prominent publishing houses 
of the western continent. It was largely responsible in the 
early years of the century for making New York into the pub- 
lishing center of the country. The founders of the firm were 
James and John Harper who, in 1817, issued 2,000 copies of 
“Seneca’s Morals.” Their second book was a volume of Locke’s 

Essay Upon the Human Understanding.” The business grew 
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rapidly with the publication of Harper’s Family Library and 
other standard works. The business has been in the hands of 
members of the Harper family for three generations. 


In the Interest of the Author. 


The Society of American Authors has undertaken to combat 
the present postal rates on authors’ manuscripts. Such matter 
is regarded by the post-office as personal correspondence and is 
charged at letter rates. To the 20,000 men and women of the 
United States who make their living by their pens the question 
is serious. Frequently manuscripts have to be sent to several 
publishing houses. In any case the burden of sending and secur- 
ing a return is upon the author. When, however, an article is 
accepted and the publishers return it for proof reading, it can 
travel for one quarter the rate of postage borne by the unac- 
cepted manuscript. 


The Catholic Trade. 


“Here is a little circular,” said Mr. A. M. Strong, of Allyn & 
Bacon, “relative to the use of Bennett’s Latin Grammar in Ro- 
man Catholic schools. As you will see from the list of institu- 
tions using it, the book has become the choice of a majority of 
the Catholic schools of New England and the Middle States. It 
has qualities of conciseness and definiteness that appeal to the 
Jesuit method of teaching ; and it is fair to say that that form 
of teaching is generally very effective. 

“Our Catholic trade is large, all along the line, and we are 
very proud of its development. The church authorities, so far 
as we have dealt with them, always take or reject a book upon 
its merits; there is no political jobbery about it. There is lit- 
tle expense in introducing the books; wire-pulling is quite out 
of the deal. Those who have the matter in charge never hag- 
gle about terms. All told, it is business of the sort we like to 
cultivate. We can only wish that the authorities in charge of 
ordinary public and private schools were always as simple and 
direct.” 


Honoring the Memory of Mr. Maynard. 


We print here a portrait of Effingham Maynard, the well- 
known book publisher, who died on Nov. 19, at Saratoga. Mr. 
Maynard had been staying in Saratoga for some months. About 
the middle of September last he suffered from a stroke of apo- 
plexy, and since that time he has been in failing health. His 
home in New York was at No. 286 Lexington avenue. As 
president of the Maynard, Merrill Company, Mr. Maynard was 
one of the most influential publishers in the country. 

Out of respect to the memory of their late associate, Mr. 
Effingham Maynard, representatives of a number of the leading 
school-book publishing houses met in the library of the Aldine 





Association, 111 Fifth avenue, Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 12. 
There were present Gen. A. C. Barnes and Gilman H. Tucker, of 
the American Book Company; William W. Appleton, of D. 
Appleton & Company; Edgar Silver and Frank Beattys, of 
Silver, Burdett & Company ; Charles Wiley, of John Wiley & 
Sons ; G. A. Plympton, of Ginn’’& Company ; Charles Holt, of 
Henry Holt & Company ; Major C. L. Patton, of the University 
Publishing Company ; and W. E. Pulsifer, of D. C. Heath & 
Company. Letters of regret were received from J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, The Werner Company, and Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Company. 

General Barnes, George A. Plympton, and Charles Wiley were 
appointed a committee on resolutions. General Barnes, Gilman 
Tucker, and George A. Plympton spoke most feelingly of the 
characteristics which had endeared Mr. Maynard to all with 
whom he had come in contact. 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 
ant field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor 0; THE 
ScHoor JouRNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 








Hough’s American Woods. 


The value of these preparations of characteristic American 
woods deserves to be generally recognized. Not only in botany 
classes, but in every sort of nature teaching, they may be em- 
ployed with great success. They ought to form part of the 
science equipment of every school. 

A word as to what they are may be in place. The coilection 
consists of eight volumes of specimens of timber, beautifully 
mounted for purposes of illustration. The cuttings are very 
thin, in some cases almost transparent. Three views of each 
sort of wood are given ; a transverse section, a radial section, 
and a tangential section. The specimens are numbered and 
classified, with both the botanical and the common names given. 
The German, French, and Spanish names are appended. 

Language is inadequate to describe the decorative beauty of 
some of these woods. Their setting is such as to bring out the 
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_ The Planetarium has already met with the approval of lead- 
ing educators thruout the country. Further particulars can be 
obtained from the Laing Planetarium Company, Chicago. 


The Jupiter Pencil Sharpener. 


Every progressive school needs a pencil pointing machine. 
There are a number of good machines on the market. The 
Jupiter can safely be recommended as one of the very best. It 
is high priced, but it will last a lifetime. It will sharpen any 
shape of pencil, short or long, thick or thin, round or angular, 
and as it collects its own shavings and graphite chips, the 
pencil is sharpened without any soiling of hands. 

The cutting-wheel is made reversible, so that when one side 
becomes dull, the other side may be used,--after which use a 
new cutting-wheel can be supplied, or the old one sharpened, at 
small expense. 

Like so many excellent devices, the Jupiter is ‘‘ made in Ger- 
many.” Favor, Ruhl & Company, New York, are the agents 
for America. In New England the J. L. Hammett Company, Bos- 
ton, act as selling agents. (See illustration on opposite page.) 


School Chairs. 


It is astonishing how useful in the secondary school are these 
college chairs, with one broad arm on which to rest the note- 
book. In the laboratory or the school library they are invalu- 
able. Once tke peculiar property of the college and the Balti- 

more lunch room, they are now coming into general 











use in the secondary schools ; and, indeed, there is 
no reason why the high school should not have the 
best. In small private schools where the pupils sit 
around the table, they have approved themselves as 
being very useful. 

The designs shown on the opposite page are from 
the Andrews School Furnishing Company, New York. 


A Model Boiler. 


Thru an unfortunate omission in the number of 
December 2, in which special attention was given 
to the subjects of heating and ventilation, the 
magnificent boiler made by the Gurney Manufac- 
turing Company, of Boston, failed to appear. It 
is called The Bright Idea Safety Water Tube Steam 
Boiler and is easily among the best of its kind. 
It is especially suited for large buildings. It is 
rather high-priced but, like many high priced things, 
cheap in the end. The very best workmanship has 
everywhere been displayed in its construction and 
it is warranted to last for years. (See illustration 
on opposite page.) 

Inexpensive Pencils. 
The school board committee of Milwaukee is 


about to award contracts for furnishing the schools 
with pencils. ‘Two years ago the board decided to 








marvelous designs that are contained in them—designs of the 
existence of which, in ordinary timber, most people have no 
notion. Fine lace is not more elegant than the tracery of the 
prickly pear, nor is rich damask so magnificent as the cuttings 
of dogwood. 

Indeed these sections might well be put to use in art classes, 
as a basis of design. There is no doubt that, in a general way, 
the designs in nature are much more worthy of study by young 
students than the hackneyed examples of historic ornament. 
Specifically, these woods would furnish delightful motives for 
innumerable original designs and color schemes. 

With each volume of American Woods goes a book contain- 
ing scientific description of the specimens it accompanies. 
This contains matter which is of great value both for students 
of natural history and for general readers. It has keys based 
upon flowers, upon leaves, and upon fruit. 

The series of American Woods is edited and published by R. B. 
Hough, Lowville, N. Y. 


An Admirable Device. 

Laing’s Planetarium is a most admirably contrived instrument 
for illustrating the various motions and problems which present 
themselves in connection with the study of mathematical geo- 
graphy and elementary astronomy. It recommends itself at 
first sight by the simplicity of its mechanism. An instructor 
using it does not need to talk ; the instrument speaks for itself. 
No progressive teacher of geography can afford to be without 
such a device. It is of use equally in the elementary and in 
higher schools. It assists in making clear all sorts of difficult 
problems relating to Diurnal Motion, the Ecliptic, Equinoxes, 
and Solstices, Seasons, Zones, Circle of Illumination, Apogee, and 
Perigee, etc. (See illustration on opposite page.) 


adopt some particular make of pencil, requiring 
all pupils to use that kind. Then they advertised for bids, 
the conditions being that the company which put in the 


best pencil for the least money should have the business. The 
experiment was successful. The pencils that used to cost the 
children five cents apiece are now sold them at two cents. The 


original contract, for two years, has now expired and fresh bids 
are being sent in. 


A Government Publication. 


Attention is called to the fact that the Department of the 
Interior has recently published a wall map of the United States, 
prepared under the direction of the commissioner of the general 
land office, 4 feet 11 inches by 7 feet 2 inches in size, mounted 
on muslin and attached to rollers ready for immediate use. In 
addition to the features ordinarily characterizing maps of the 
country, on this are shown, by clearly defined boundaries, the 
several acquisitions of territory upon this continent by the gov- 
ernment of the United States as determined by the latest inves- 
tigations, together with all military, Indian, and forest reserva- 
tions. 

It is supplied by the department at eighty cents per copy, 
the cost of printing, mounting, etc. - The law permits the sale 
of only one copy to any individual, but to schools and other in- 
stitutions as many copies can be furnished as are desired for 
separate buildings or departments. 

The department also publishes small maps about 24 by 3 feet, 
unmounted, of the several states and territories in which public 
lands of the United States are located, which are sold at twelve 
cents per sheet. 

All remittances in payment for maps should be by draft or 
postal money order made payable to the order of the Financial 
Clerk, Department of the Interior. 
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Exams and Certification of Teachers. 


The indications are that, in this closing year of the 
century, a number of important and long-hoped for 
reforms will be established by educational statutes. 
Massachusetts is about to raise the requirements for ad- 
mission to the teaching profession and to place the cer- 
tification of teachers on a securer foundation. Concern- 
ing this matter of awarding state diplomas THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL will have more to say in a later issue. 

Most encouraging progress has been planned by State 
Supt. Charles R. Skinner that will tend to reduce the 
number of teachers’ examinations. Provisions have been 
made at the same time to aid those teachers who are 
anxious to improve in their work, while such as are 
unwilling to study and advance will be compelled to 
seek other fields of labor. 

In speaking before the New York State Association of 
School Commissioners at Syracuse Dr. Skinner said that 
in his opinion the time has come when we may advance 
the standard of qualifications prescribed for teachers and 
place the system on such basis as to relieve candidates 
from re-examination in any subject in which they have 
obtained the required standing, so gradually leading to a 
permanent certificate. It is therefore proposed to abolish 
all questions of:the second and third grades and to base 
all examinations on the standard now required for certifi- 
cates of the first grade. 7 

Under the revised rules, which will take effect August 1 
next, but one grade of questions will be used. For cer- 
tificates of the third grade candidates will be required to 
attain 75 per cent. in all subjects in which they-are now 
examined for that certificate. This will be issued for a 
period of one year, and the candidate will be entitled to 
a certificate of the second grade by attaining 75 per cent. 
in the four additional subjects now required for second 
grade certificates. A second grade certificate will be 
valid for three years, and the holder on attaining within 
three years a standing of 75 per cent. in the additional 
first grade subjects, will be entitled to a first grade cer- 
tificate. This will be issued for a period of ten years, 
and on its expiration may be renewed without examina- 
tion. 

One of the most important provisions in the revised 
regulations will relate to qualifications of teachers in 
high schools and high schoo] departments. There has 
been a general demand during the past two years for a 
special qualification for such teachers. The subject was 
under discussion at the State Association of Superintend- 
ents held at Glens Falls in October, 1896, and at Pough- 
keepsie in October, 1899. The proposed bill of the 
Superintendents’ Association was made the basis of the 
regulations prescribed for high school teachers. These 
include the following qualifications for all teachers not 
employed in high schools of the state during the year 
ending August 1, 1901: 


(a) A state certificate issued by the state superintendent 
since 1875. 
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(b) A college graduate certificate issued be the state superin- 
tendent. 

(c) Graduation from a college approved by the state super- 
intendent, and graduation from a pedagogical course in a college 
or university also approved by the state superintendent. 

(d) A diploma issued on the completion of a classical course 
in a state normal school in this state, or in a state normal 
school of another state whose classical course has been approved 
by the state superintendent. 

(e) A normal school diploma issued on the completion of a 
course in a state normal school other than the classical course, 
will be accepted for subjects included in the course completed 
by the person holding such diploma. 

(f) A first grade uniform certificate and in addition thereto a 
standing of 75% attained in an examination under direction of 
the state superintendent in.each of the high school subjects 
which such person is employed to teach. 


we 
Bona Fide Unification. 


The statutory changes proposed by Gov. Roosevelt’s 
committee for unification in the state oversight and sup- 
erintendence of educational affairs in New York ought to be 
adopted without further delay. The plan as it nowstands 
is really a bona fide unification scheme. The chancellor 
appointed by the governor will be more than an ornament 
of dignity-—he will be the chief executive officer, with 
power to outline educational policies affecting all interests 
from the kindergarten to the university, and to select 
heads of bureaus. One individual is thus made respons- 
ible and accountable for results. 

Mr. Frederick W. Holls and his associates on the 
committee deserve well the high compliment the governor 
pays them in his annual message. As soon as they saw 
the justice of the criticisms directed against their first, 
tentative plan, they abandoned that kind of unification, and 
agreed upon the simple, effective measure which, in Gov. 
Roosevelt’s words, is “wholly free from political or par- 
tisan considerations and deserves the cordial support of 
all friends of public education.” 

The commission’s plan, as made public by the governor 
on Jan. 4, contains the following provisions : 


That, with the consent of the senate, the governor shall ap- 
point a chancellor of the university who shall not be a regent, 
and who shall serve for eight years, his successor to be elected 
by the regents. 

That five bureaus should be established in the State Depart- 
ment of Education as follows: 


First—The Bureau of Public Instruction, including elementary 
and high schools and all public secondary schools. 

Second—The Bureau of Higher Education, including univer- 
sities, colleges, professional and technical schools, and also all 
schools under university supervision, not included in the Bureau 
of Public Instruction. 

Third—The Bureau of Home Education, including libraries 
and museums. 

Fourth—The Bureau of Law. 

Fifth—The Bureau of Administration and Finance. 

Each bureau is to be under the general supervision of the 
chancellor, but under the immediate supervision of the director 
thereof. 

The regents are to have authority from time to time, in their 
discretion to make, alter, and repeal regulations not inconsis- 
tent with law, concerning the powers and duties of the chancel- 
lor and for the administration and government of each bureau. 

The chancellor is to have authority in his discretion to pro- 
vide for combining the educational administration of secondary 
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schools, but without affecting their supervision by the director 
of the bureau in which they are placed. 

The chancellor is to appoint the directors of bureaus and sub- 
ject to the approval of the regents, to fix their compensation ; 
he also is to have authority to remove any director for cause. 

The present superintendent of public instruction is to remain 
as head of public school systems until his term expires. 

The present corps of workers in both departments is to re- 
main in office. There is to be an age limit of seventy years for 
active regents, after which they shall not vote. 

As regents die or resign, their places are not to be filled until 
the number of active regents is reduced to fourteen. _ 

Who will be the Chancellor? 

It is going to be no easy task to secure the chancellor 
who will set a high standard for the future. The state 
needs a man who has a firm grasp of university and col- 
lege work, and is an acknowledged leader in the field of ele- 
mentary education. An ideal appointment would be that 
of Dr. William T. Harris, the present United States com- 
missioner of education. New York could place a higher 
financial value upon his services than the national govern- 
ment does, and that together with the unlimited oppor- 
tunities for benefiting the cause of education ought to 
possess powerful persuasive qualities for our great com- 
missioner. ‘He is practically the only man whose leader- 
ship in all departments of education is unquestioned. 

Next to him, the most desirable chancellor would be 
Dr. Andrew S. Draper, formerly state superintendent of 
public instruction, who is now president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. His splendid work for elementary educa- 
tion in the state of New York entitles him to special con- 
sideration. He has been unusually successful also in the 
field of higher education. Moreover, as an executive 
officer he has no superior in the educational field. 

If Mr. Roosevelt has the moral courage for which we 
give him credit, he will not be disturbed by any cry of 
the “home products” crowd. There is no doubt that 
there are a number of educators in the Empire state who 
are worthy of this high honor, but there is not one whose 
appointment would meet with such universal approval in 
educational circles as that of Dr. Harris or Dr. Draper. 

Heads of Departments. 

Dr. Charles R. Skinner will, of course, remain at the 
head of the department of public education, where he has 
proved an honest and efficient officer. He will have 
charge of all tax-supported schools. The bureau of law 
will probably be headed by Mr. Ainsworth, assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction. Mr. Melvil Dewey 
will continue to direct the bureau of home education, 
including libraries and museums, a work for which he 
has shown rare ability. This leaves heads to be appointed 
for the department of higher education and that of ad- 
ministration and finance. 

SF 

The plan of individual instruction devised by Supt. 
John Kennedy, which has proved such an unqualified 
success in the schools of Batavia, N. Y., will be described 
in detail in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL next week. Superin- 
tendents and principals will be especially interested in 
this plan, and the many thoughtful members of boards 
of education who are subscribers to this periodical will 
also find it worthy of their attention. Supt. Kennedy is 
a clear-headed thinker with a long and enviable experience 
as an inspiring leader and safe guide of teachers. His 
experiment marks an important departure in the struggle 
for ideal school organization. 
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Before the recent meeting of the New York State 
Council of Grammar School Principals, State Supt. 
Skinner made a powerful plea for moral training and in- 
struction in the schools which will long be remembered 
by all who were: privileged to hear it. THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will print a report of it in the near future. _ J 


Notes by the “Observer.” 


An old New Yorker asked me the other day whether 
the boys spelled as well as they once did. He said, 
“You know that spelling was the principal thing we did 
when we went to school. Now they have drawing, 
manual training, singing, write stories, learning poetry, 
drawing maps, and it stands to reason they don’t do as 
much studying of the spelling book.” I told the enquir- 
ing friend that the best way to find out was to examine 
the papers of the boys in the highest class in the gram- 
mar schools; I have seen tens of thousands of these ; 
besides I will take the opinion of a long time principal 
like B. D. Sutherland who says: “The boys spell a great 
deal better than they used to, judging by the papers they 
hand in.” 

Miss Grace Strachan (pron. Strah-an) has been ap- 
pointed associate superintendent of schools in Brooklyn. 
She is a woman of remarkable ability. Her advance- 
ment from an assistantship in a Buffalo public school 
soon after her graduation from the normal school to her 
present place has been due wholly to her indomitable en- 
ergy backed by a good knowledge of the theory and art 
of education, unusual} executive power, and a keen judg- 
ment of men and measures. Her work in the Brooklyn 
training school was a success from the start. Her re- 
cent appointment has set a good many women teachers 
to talking. Whatever may be said, no one can doubt her 
eminent fitness for her place. 


A principal of thirty years’ service in the New York schools 
says that more money is spent each year by poor people 
on their children during the last half of December, “and 
more in foolishness.” The amount that goes in this last 
way is probably great. In a class-room the teacher 
asked, “ How should money be best spent for Christmas ?” 
and before she could add “Supposing the family have 
no flour or coal,” there came a chorus: “ Buy candy.” 


A veteran principal who believes in pedagogy of the 
right sort says that he had a teacher ranking high on 
examination but failing completely in practical work. 
He had less than thirty boys in his class but could not 
keep them in order, nor interest them in study; they 
simply wanted to get away from him. There are a good 
many who doubt the value of pedagogy acquired wholly 
from books; they believe those who have acquired a 
practical knowledge of it in the school-room may be very 
much benefited by studying a book—and only those. 


An interesting lecture is given by Josiah Flynt upon 
tramps. Mr. Flynt has devoted ten vears of personal 
study to the matter, becoming a tramp himself in order 
to make a thoro investigation. In the course of his re- 
search he found boys living with tramps. This fact 
arouses questions that should interest teachers. Why 
are boys with these outcasts ? Mr. Flynt concludes that 
the majority are entranced by stories they read in books 
and newspapers. There are tons of cheap books in cir- 
culation which describe the lives of tough men, detectives, 
burglars, outlaws, and villains. Of course these are 
made out to be heroes; they never work, they have 
plenty of money and wonderful adventures. 

Many a boy of romantic turn of mind is led to con- 
found right and wrong when the latter appears heroic. 
There are daily papers circulated by hundreds of thous- 
ands that ruin character thru presenting evil in an 
attractive guise. There are weekly illustrated papers 
that make the criminal a hero, and the commission of 
crime a brave deed. Against this literature the teacher 
should wage unceasing war. 
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The South African Situation. 








Since the middle of December the opposing armies in 
South Africa have been chiefly standing still. A brilliant 
success was gained by Gen. French, however, in the cap- 
ture of the outposts of Colesburg, an important point for 
the British to hold if they carry out their proposed march 
to Bloemfontein. The present indication is that the 
British will await the arrival of Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener, and then the march to the Orange Free State 
capital, by way of Colesburg, Aliwal North, or some point 
between them, will be resumed. 

If this is done with tactical skill and sufficient force 
one of two things will happen—either the Boers will be 
forced to abandon the sieges of Ladysmith and Kimber- 
ley and hurry in to the defence of their southern cap- 
ital, or they will be taken in the rear by the British. It 
is a physical impossibility for the Boers to fortify the 
whole line of the Orange river as they have fortified the 
crossings of the Modder and Tugela; and once across 
the Orange, upon the rolling plains of the Orange State, 
the British advance upon Bloemfontein would not easily 
be checked or even hampered. 


The Food Problem in South Africa. 


War has brought a tremendous change to two of the 
principal Boer cities, Johannesburg and Bloemfontein. 
The outlanders have fled, leaving the mines without a 
man to turn a wheel, or build a fire, or raise a pick. The 
backbone of the republics has been broken and the parts 
scattered over the world. Numbers of these miners have 
escaped by steamer. Still more, too poor to get out of 
the country, are subjects of charity in the cities of Cape 
Colony and Natal and have to be fed. Others have funds 
for a few days or weeks, but will in time have to be sup- 
ported by the public. This is a country which does not 
produce enough food stuffs for its own people. Add to 
the natives the number of miners, and feeding becomes a 
serious question. Add to these the army, which is in- 
creasing daily, and the problem of supplying food be- 
comes still more serious. 

Up to this time goods have reached the Transvaal by 
way of Delagoa bay, but it is not supposed that they will 
long be permitted to enter. The two republics must then 
live on their own resources. Their crops are ready for 
the sickle, but as the men are all off to the war they can- 
not be cut. In the meantime the prices of food in the 
republics have gone up so far that the papers have ceased 
quoting the market rates. 


New Cabinet Offices Proposed. 


Two new cabinet offices will be created if the bills now 
pending before Congress become law. There is little 
possibility, however, of both being passed at this session, 
but the chances of one of them are excellent. One of 
them is Senator Frye’s bill creating a department of com- 
merce and industries. In the house the Western men 
are working for the creation of a department of mining. 
The indications are that they will have to be contented 
for the present with a bureau. The other bill has the 


hearty support of commercial organizations in all parts of 
the country. = 
The “Open Door” in China. ) 


At the session of the cabinet on January 2, Secretary 
Hay announced that the negotiations with the great pow- 
ers of Europe and Japan to secure a common under- 
standing for an “open door” trade policy in China had 
been successful, and that favorable responses had been 
received from Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, 
and Japan. A favorable answer is also expected soon 
from Italy. The London Chronicle, speaking of the mat- 
ter, says: “It is a distinct diplomatic success for the 
United States government, and, in particular, for Mr. 
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Hay. It is also to some extent a guarantee against the 
dismemberment of China.” 


Strength of the French Republic Tested. 


The prosecution of Republicans, Royalists, and Anti- 
Semites before the French senate still continues. One 
result of the trial thus far has been to show that the re- 
public is in no danger. All that its opponents have been 
able to do thus far has been to show their impotence, 
The attempt of the Duke of Orleans to profit from a cer- 
tain foolish sentiment of anti-Semitism—a sentiment 
born, bred, and encouraged by professional agitators 
whose whole business consists mainly in trying to set one- 
half of the nation at the other half’s throat—has only 
strengthened faith in the republic. 


France Encroaching on Liberia. 


It leaked out recently that the United States cruiser 
Montgomery of Rear-Admiral Schley’s squadron has 
been in African waters. This was considered more re- 
markable from the fact that the navy department had 
announced that, for fear of complications, no ship of the 
South Atlantic squadron would be sent to Africa. 
Now itis admitted that the cruiser lately visited Liberia. 
It is not believed that her mission was tosecure a coaling 
station for the United States. A far more important 
step is said to be under consideration—the joint request 
by Great Britain and the United States for France to de- 
fine the boundary between the territory she claims and 
that claimed by Liberia. For many years, it is alleged. 
France has been encroaching on Liberia, and it was only 
by the strenuous protest of the United States that she 
was prevented from appropriating a large slice of Liberia 
in 1892. 

Leo’s Successor Named. 


It is said that Pope Leo, after the recent ceremony of 
opening the holy door, designated Cardinal Gotti, the 
famous Genoese monk, as his successor. Cardinal Gotti 
is now about sixty-four years of age ; he has always lived 
the life of an acetic, sleeping in a cell and on a hard mat- 
tress. 

Boer Mission to America. 


Altho Great Britain still counts strongly on American 
friendship, Boer agents in Europe profess to believe that 
sentiment in the United States is slowly changing in 
their favor, and it is proposed to send a special mission 
here to cultivate pro-Boer sentiments. Moreover they 
consider it advisable to offset what they declare has been 
a systematic campaign of John Hays Hammond, the 
American engineer, who was a member of the Johannes- 
burg reform committee, to influence Washington opinion. 
They desire to affiliate themselves with no political party, 
but, by influencing public and political opinion, to secure 
at least an offer of mediation from the United States. 
Careful inquiries, however, have failed to find any circum- 
stance to warrant the belief that such an offer, however 
made, would receive the slightest consideration. . 


Famine in India. 


The horrors of the famine in India of two years ago 
are likely to be repeated this year on a still greater scale. 
Even in years of plenty a very large proportion of the 
300,000,000 people of the peninsula are on the verge of 
famine. When the crops fail from drouth, as they have 
this year, vast multitudes are liable to die of starvation. 
It is said that 20,000,000 people in India are in want. 
The government is doing comparatively little ; it is im- 
possible to feed so many people on charity. Relief works 
are in progress at some points at which the hungry may 
find employment at road-making. 

Thoughtful men explain the famine as the result of 
the improved protection thrown around life by British 
rule, which has raised the population of the country 100,- 
000,000 in a hundred years. The English stopped the 
tribal wars and killed off plagues and wild beasts, the 
natural population checks, and more people are born than 
the country can support in years of drouth. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


Jersey is Revising School Laws. 

TRENTON, N. ‘ -The commission appointed to revise and 
codify the school laws of the state isstill at work. It has been 
somewhat agitated by hostile criticisms, growing for the most 
part out of misunderstandings. 

For instance, the idea has spread that all teachers will have 
to make annual contracts with their boards. Nothing of the 
kind is intended. The commission simply wishes to provide 
that contracts, when entered upon, shall be properly drawn up. 
It frequently happens that in some districts of the state the 
contracts are merely verbal and that in cases of dispute there 
is no written evidence to produce. Senate bill No. 197 pro- 
vides that whenever a coard employs a teacher a written record 
of the conditions of employment’ must be kept; if there isa 
contract for a definite term, this must be in writing. No board, 
however, is under any obligation to engage its teachers by the 
year. 








Book Agents Barred Out. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The school board -of this city has been 
compelled to take measures to keep book agents away from the 
schools. Perhaps on account of general prosperity, they have 
this fall descended upon Memphis in unusually large numbers. 
Their first point of assault is always the school-house. They 
buttonhole teachers during recess time and sometimes even in- 
terrupt the work of classes. 

The principals of the schools lately made a strong appeal to 
Supt. Gordon for the suppression of the nuisance. 


The Needs of the Negro. 

RICHMOND, VA.—The superintendent of education, in his 
biennial report submitted January 1, says that after an 
experience of thirty years he is forced to declare the education 
of the negro race a failure. Yet the state of Virginia expends 
annually nearly $500,0co on the colored public schools. The 
matteris discussed at some Jength and the opinion of leading 
educators such as Booker T. Washington is quoted. The 
fault is said to be in the fact that the negro needs something 
more than intellectual training. The superintendent suggests 
that manual training be added asa part of the education of 
the negro. Such instruction it is said, would greatly add to the 
efficiency of both white and colored schools. 


Gathering of Graduates. 

The fifth annual meeting of the federation of graduate cluts 
was held in the theater ot Barnard college, Wecnesday, De- 
cember 27. There were fifty or sixty young men and women, 
representing the post-graduate departments of all the leadirg 
American universities present. 

In a brief address Pres. Low on behalf of Columbia univer- 
sity welcomed the delegates. He spoke of the assistance the 
graduate club was to the professors and he praised the devo- 
tion of a part of their recess to the discussion of questions of 
interest to advanced students. The report on the committee 
on migration presented by Allen H. Willett, of Columbia, treated 
of the facilities provided for students changing from one uni- 
versity to another, and urged a movement, to follow the Ger- 
man custom, of perfect freedom among the larger universities. 
Faulkner Lewis, Miss Elizabeth Faulkner, and Dr. Raymond 
M. Alden each made reports during the afternoon. In the 
evening Pres. Low gaveareception for the delegates at his 
residence. ; 

Courses For Teachers. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—In response to a request for instruction 
by which public school teachers could profit, the University 
ot Rochester has decided to offer certain courses ot study to 
teachers on the Saturdays ofthe coming winterterm. The aim 
of these courses is two-fold: they will furnish opportunity for 


self-cultivation and for instruction in subjects and methods 


adapted to thepractical work of teachers. The courses offered 
include work in English, the classics, mathen atics. modern 
languages, service and indeec in all the departments cf under- 
graduate work. The fee for instruction will be five dollars for 
each course pursued. 


Teachers Rebuked. 


BELLEFONTE, PA.—Teachers in this county cannot afford 
to be unpatriotic. Ata meeting of the teachers’ institute on 
December 21, a resolution to hold a memorial day exercise in 
the interest of the Curtin monument was voted down. They 
felt that the schools have holidays enough. But the matter 
did not end with the tabling of the resolution By the public 
at large and by some of the teachers, it was felt that a direct 
insult had been perpetrated against the famous ‘‘war gov- 
ernor.” Accordingly on the next day Senators Hemle and 
Fortney, of the Pennsylvania legislature, appeared before the 
teachers and made stirring appeals to their patriotism. The 
result was that their action of the day before was reconsidered 
and the original resolution passed by a two-thirds vote. 

The Chromo Degree Abolished. 
The faculty of the College of the City of New York announces 


that the requirements for the degree of master of arts have teen 
cnanged. In the past, the degree has been given to any graduate 
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who presented a satisfactory thesis and gave evidence of having 
pursued a course of reading for two years. Under the new ar- 
rangement the candidate will have to do actual work at the 
college, attending lectures and recitations. He must take one 
major and two minor subjects for at least two hours a week 
over a period of two years. ‘This is in line of the action of all 
the leading colleges. The so-called ‘‘ chromo” degree is rap- 
idly becoming a thing of the past, and any institution still issu- 
ing it is likely to be regarded as behind the times. 


Philadelphia Notes. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Within the last few weeks the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania has been the recipient of gifts amounting 
to $250,000, of which $200,000 is unrestricted while $50,coo is de- 
voted toward the new dormitory building in process of erection. 
The addition to the dormitory system which will be completed 
by August I involves an outlay of $240,000 and affords room 
for 175 additional students. 


City Treasurer McMichael has received a check for $100,000 
from’ State Supt. Schaeffer, on account of the state appropria- 
tion fund for schools ofthiscity. This makes $600,000 paid in, 
leaving a balance of several thousand still due. 


W. Henry Parker, for thirty-nine years principal of the Ring- 
gold Boys’ grammar school, Philadelphia, is dead. He died 
during the demolition of the old Ringgold school to make 
room for a larger structure. Mr. Parker wasa native of Phila- 
delphia, receiving his education in the United States navy. 
Since 1849 he has been engaged in teaching. He was the 
first president of the Teachers’ Institute, of Delaware county, 
founded in 1850, and he became. well known in the educational 
world thru his connection as financial secretary, with the 
Teachers’ Annuity and Aid Association. Personally Mr. 
Parker was a very agreeable gentleman, with much of that 
physical and mental uprightness which seems to be the birth- 
right of naval graduates. 


The system of daily medical inspection of school-rooms will 
be put into operation in Philadelphia on Jan.8. Upwards of 250 
physicians have volunteered their services; the choice among 
them has not yet been completed. All the rules and regula- 
tions governing the work of medical supervision have been 
printed and sent out to the principals of schools. 


New York City Notes. 


The New York Society of Pedagogy is providing a rich pro- 
gram of lectures and class-room work. Announcements have 
been printed in this column irom time to time. The dues are 
only two dollars a vear, membership beginning on January I. 
Schedules of privileges may be obtained of the financial secre- 
tary, Miss M. M. Hughes, 202 West 83d street. The lecture 
by Ossian H. Lang, at the Normal college, Lexington avenue 
and Sixty-eighth street, next Thursday afternoon at 4 o'clock 
is free to all teachers, to whom the N.Y. S. P. extends a cor- 
dial invitation to be present. The subject will be “A Course 
of Professional Study for Teachers.” Miss A. Grace Gibson 
will continue her instruction on “ Illustrated Blackboard Work ” 
at the City college,on Wednesday afternoon. Dr.John Dwyer 
will speak on geography teaching on Monday, at the Mixed 
High School, and Prin. Joseph H. Wade, on ‘The Essentials. 
of General Methods,” at P. S.6, on Tuesday. 


The second public meeting of the Society for the Compara- 
tive Study of Pedagogy will be held in the School of Peda- 
gogy, New York university, Washington square, on the even- 
ing of Monday, Jan.8 Mr. J. Liberty Tadd, of Philadelphia, 
will lecture on ‘Real Art and Manual Training Methods in 
Education.” The lecture will be ijlustrated with specimens of 
work and with lantern slides. Admission will be by ticket only. 
A limited number of tickets are still on hand and will be dis- 
tributed on application at the office of the School of Pedagogy. 


The conference atthe Prang Normal Art Class studio, 5 West 


.Eighteenth street, at2:30 P. M., Saturday, January 6, 1900, will 


take the form of a round table on “ Design for Iron Work,” 
and on the “ Useof Water Colors.” Mr. William C. Stimpson. 
of Pratt institute, a practical iron worker, will present the first 
subject. Miss E. A. Sargent and others will present for dis- 
cussion some of the practical problems in the use of water 
color in the public schools. A large exhibit of children’s work 


will be shown. 
Two Sides of the Shield. 

The present outlook for New York teachers is rather dark. 
A writer in the Hera/d of Sunday, December 31, has painted 
a most dismal picture of their sufferings in the past and of the 
future which lies before them. By the recent action recom- 
mending the abolition of special instruction in drawing, music, 
sewing, etc., New York is going to be put out of the educe- 
tional race. The salaries are to be cut one-fourth. mk ob 
school teachers are to be discharged. Night schools in the 
boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens are to be givenup. The 
end of the free lecture system in the whole city is already in 
sight. Many teachers in Richmond and Queens have teen 
served with notice of dismissal: similar notices are to follow 
in the other boroughs. Nobody in the employ of the board 
of education is now safe—unless he has a pull. 

Now this may be all true. but again it may nol. There is no 
doubt that these things appear to be imminent. But appear- 
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ances are deceptive. At all events there is no such consterna- 
tion as would have arisen among the teachers if the cry of wolf 
were believed to have been genuine. The fact is that the teach- 
ers look to Albany for protection against any such wholesalecut 
as is threatened. It is well understood that they can get u 
there mandatory legislation which willrender nugatory any ad- 
verse action down here. It is safe to assume that the schools 
of New York will be running a year from now, and that they 
will not have been shorn of all their modern improvements. 

Meantime for the teachers whose salaries have been held up 
Theirs is 
really a serious case and it would seem that relief must soon 
be forthcoming. 


It is gratifying to note that the effort to deprive the board of 
education of $162,340, transferred to it from the public building 
commission, was defeated at the last session of councils, and 
the money will go to the schools where it is urgently needed. 


December salaries and back pay will have to wait. Every 
check of every teacher, since the first of April last, must be 
looked up, arrearages determined and referred to the two separ- 
ate funds from which school salaries are drawn. .To work thus 
over the accounts of 6,000 persons is no slight matter. It is 
estimated that the salaries will be paid on or before March 1. 


@ 


Chicago News Items. 


There is an unpleasant possibility that the schools of Chica- 
go may have to close their doors from lack of heat. A strike 
of teamsters is threatened and none of the school buildings 
has been carrying more than two weeks’ supply of coal. Chief 
Engineer Waters is of the opinion that the trouble will be set- 
tled before anything serious occurs; yet the unpieasant possi- 
bility remains. 


The list of school buildings, now in process of erection, which 
will be ready for occupancy during 1900 has been published. It 
includes twelve new school-houses and four additions. Most 
of these contain forty-eight class-rooms, with provision for 
a and manual training, and with playgrounds on the 
roof. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


According to State Supt. Stetson, Aroostook county, in the 
extreme northern part of Maine, has one of the best, if not 
the best, rural school building in the United States. ‘‘ Think,”’ 
he says, “ of a country school-house fitted with steel ceilings, 
modern sanitary arrangements, scientific ventilation, slate 
blackboards, and all other kinds of conveniences, joined to per- 
fect construction, inside and out!” 

CANARSIE, N. Y.—There is likely to be considerable 
trouble over the appointment of a colored man as a teacher in 
School No. 114. William L.T. Buckley, Ph.D., is the man. 
The only accusation against him is his color. The other 
teachers declare they will not teach in company with a negro. 
Yet there is no doubt as to the qualification of Mr. Buckley. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The Sisters of Notre Dame celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of their foundation in Massachusetts by 
an exhibition of the work of thirty-two New England schools. 
As it was a golden jubilee, yellow was effectively used in deco- 
ration. The work of 17,500 pupils was shown. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Christmas exercises at school num- 
ber 15 included the presentation of a picture of Col. Robert 
Mitchell Floyd, a graduate of the school. Col. Floyd, who 
has always been greatly interested in educational work in 

eneral and in that of school number 15 in particular, sent 

rom his Boston home a telegram of regret at his inability to 
be present. Addresses to the pupils were made by Hon. G. 
W. Roberts and by Bishop Coleman, of Delaware. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The board of education has been giving an 
exhibition of the work in drawing in the public schools at its 
assembly room. Every school in the city is represented and 
more than a thousand pupils have sent examples of their skill. 
The work is entirely original and all done from nature. The 
exhibition will continue for two weeks. 

DOYLESTOWN, PA.—Secretary Wilson, of the department 
of agriculture, has visited the National Farm school at this 
place. He inspected its work and was greatly pleased with 
all that he saw. The farm school was founded about five years 
ago by Dr. Joseph Krauskoff. It gives a four years’ course of 
instruction in practical agriculture. The plant is. now valued 
at $150,000. 
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Educational Trade Field. 


(Continued from page Is. ) 


It is a matter of general regret that by the closing of the edu- 
cational department of Harper & Brothers Mr. H. D. Newson, 
the manager of that department, is, for a time at least, without 
employment. Mr. Newson is widely known in educational 
circles thruout the country and enjoys the respect and esteem 
of every one to whom he is known. He has been in charge of 
the department for nearly ten years, during which time it has 
made substantial advancement. He has shown great enterprise 
and skill in the selection of authors and in the publication of 
new works. The list has constantly increased and the books 
published since he took charge of the business have been uni- 
formly of a high order of merit and have achieved substantial 
success in the best schools. His plans were comprehensive and 
progressive, and the standing of the recent issues of the house 
are a tribute to his business sagacity. 

{t is to be hoped Mr. Newson will establish favorable business 
connections very soon, where he will have full scope to exercise 
his unusual qualifications. 

The Leyland liner Winifredian, on her last trip from Boston, 
carried a large shipment of books from D. C. Heath & Company. 
This firm has normally a good trade on the other side, its mod- 
ern language series being especially popular. Just at present, 
however, the demand upon the company’s resources is unexpect- 
edly large on account of the fire of December 8, which brought 
disaster to a large section of the publishing district of the West 
End of London. Within twenty-four hours after the receipt of 
the news of the fire, D. C. Heath & Company had a large ship- 
ment of goods ready. 

The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company have been awarded a sil- 
ver medal and diploma by the Franklin institute in connection 
with the National Export Exposition at Philadelphia, “for pens 
of uniform superior quality, great durability, and large variety 
to suit the requirements of all writers.” 

Mr. J. T. Wetherald has retired from the well-known news- 
paver advertising firm of Pettingill & Company. Mr. Wether- 
ald has been connected with the firm for sixteen years, during 
twelve of which he has been a partner. His reason for retir- 
ing is that he has become financially interested in several pro- 
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prietary medicines. For a long"time he has had sole charge of 
the advertising end of the Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Com- 
pany and he has lately assumed the direction of Vinol, a popular 
form of cod liver oil. Mr. Wetherald has made thousands of 
friends among publishers and all wish him success in his new 
enterprises. 

Mr. Sedgwick Mather, one of the New York representatives 
of the firm of Allyn & Bacon, has just recovered from an oper- 
ation for appendicitis and has been ordered South for a few 
weeks, in quest of health. 

Mr. John Allyn, head of the same firm, is in Europe, where he 
will remain until March 1. 

One feature of Graphite for November is a picture of Dixon’s 
epigram-smith, Mr. Sam Mayer. Mr. Mayer states that his in- 
itials do not correspond to the marks S. M. on the Dixon pencils, 
“Soft Medium.” He is neither soft nor medium. 

The A. W. Elson Company, of Boston, have opened a large 
and spacious art gallery at 14 West 29th street, New York. 
For their opening day on Dec. 16, they issued cards and to 
every one who presented one of these they gave a fine Elson 
print. The company have published connected series of Greek, 
Roman, and Egyptian art reproductions and will soon issue a 
series on the Italian Renaissance. Of especial patriotic interest 
are the “Makers of our Nation,” portraits of some hundreds of 
distinguished Americans. 

How popular the Perry Pictures have become is evinced by 
the number of teachers who go on Saturday thru the new ari 
rooms of the Perry Company on Fifth avenue. The catalog and 
pictures are all on exhibition and they are enjoyed by large 
numbers of teachers and others interested in art. 

Geschichten vom Rhein, by Menco Stern, is a collection of 
stories beginning at the sources of the Rhine and following 
continuously the course of the river to its mouth. The book 
will give young students of the German language an excellent 
appreciation of the myths and legends which make the Rhine 
the dearest to romance of all the world’s rivers. The stories 
are delightfully told and the few pen-drawings which illustrate 
the book are so good that one could wish there were more. 
There is a carefully prepared vocabulary. (The American Book 
Company.) 
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The Macmillan Company's New Text-Books 





NOW READY. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


FOR_HIGH SCHOOLS.AND ACADEMIES. By KATHARINE CoMAN, Ph.B., Professor of Economics in Wellesley 
College,and ELIZABETH KIMBALL KENDALL, Associate Professor of History at Wellesley College. Thirty-one 
Maps. One hundred and twenty-five IlJustrations. Sources. List of important events. Marginal notes, Tables. 


Svo. Price, $1.26. 


—Chapter VII 
The Puritan.Revolution.—Chapter X 


. Dynastic aang ge VIII. The Tudors and the Reformation.—ChapterIX England of the Tudors.—Chapter X. 
. The Restoration and the Revolution.—Chapter XII. Parties and Party Government.—Chapter 


XII. Colonial Expansion.—Chapter XIV. The Growth of Democracy.—Chapter XV. The Industrial Revolution.—Chapter XVI. 


The British Empire. 
Adams’ European History - - e 
Allen’s Topical Studies in American History 
Botsford’s History of Greece - -  - 


$1.40 | Channing’s Students History 1x UnitedStates $1.40 
.40| Elson’s Side Lights on American History - 75 
1.10| Hart’s Source Book of American History .60 
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Edited with Notes and Vocabulary. By WATERMAN T. 
HewETT, Professor of German Language and Literature 
in Cornell University. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00 
It contains a great variety of selections that are graded and classi- 

fied by subject. It includes a great number that are required by 

the Regents. The notes are very full, but do not give unnecessary 


information. It gives an excellent preparation for the German 
classics. 


Latest Text-Book Pablished. By ALBERT L. AREy,C.E. 
High School, Rochester, N. Y. 12mo,cloth. Price, gocts. 
LEADING FEATURES: 
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Boo Simple Apparatus Required. Recent Discoveries in the 
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bus of the Regents of the University of the State ot N. Y. An 
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TITLE. é AUTHOR. Pp. BINDING, PRICE, 

he La Tulipe Noire Edgar Ewing Brandon £d 156 Cloth 

First Steps in Reading G, A. Alexander 120 Board 
; Stories of Insect Life Mary E, Murtfeldt, Clar- , 
Ss ence Moores Weed 72 Cloth Ginn & Co, 
n- Little Wanderers M. W. Morley 107 .. Ta Sis 
S Ways of Wood Folk Wm. J. Long 205 a by se 
, Twelve English Poets Blanche Wilder Bellamy 513 = iat oan 

Heida jobaves Spyrie 363 3 oe sie 
e Seventeenth Century Lyrics elix E. Schelling 314 $4 * 
, Pieces for Prize Speaking Contests A. H. Craig 418 “ Hinds & Noble 
ii Elementary Astronom Edward S. Holden 446 s Henry Holt & Co. 
0 Materials for German Brose Composition Max Poll 168 s “ és 
n French Reading for Beginners Oscar Kulms 310 “ " oy 
First Steps in Arithmetic Ella M. Pierce 160 sk Silver, Burdett & Co. 
: Learning to Read Sarah Louise Arnold 99 2 % He 
a Rational Method in Reading Edward G. Ward 172 “ ss “ 
t Reading : How to Teach It. Sarah Louise Arnold 288 as fi “ 
q Book of Holiday Recitations Allie M. Felker 208 $6 35 Whitaker & Ray 


LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


, Our Country in Poem and Prose 
The Successful Man of Business 
The Choice of a College 


Thoughts and Experiences In and Out of 


School 
Friends and Helpers 
American Statesmen 
Remember the Maine 
A Life of St. Paul for the Young 
A Sweet Little Maid 
From Kingdom to Colony 
In Ghostly Japan 
Letters from Queer and Other Folks 
How England Saved Europe 
The Land of Rainbow and Palm 
Music and the Comrade Arts 
Hindu Wedding Bells 
Food of the Orient 
Better World Philosophy 
The School and Society 


Eleanor A. Persons 204 Cloth 
Benjamin Wood 208 . 
C. H. Thwing 32 Board 
John B. Peasen 396 Cloth 
Sarah J. Eddy 231 es 

_ John 1. Morse, Jr., Za. 465 te 
Gordon Stables 329 
George L. Weed 238 “ 
Amy E. Blanchard 215 ss 
Mary Devereaux 382 + 
Lafcadio Hearn a4I - 
Helen M. Cleveland 242 ee 
W. H. Fitchett 361 ‘$ 
A.S. Twombly 384 . 
Hugh A. Clarke 128 - 
Alice B. Stockham 30 «6PPaper 
J. Howard Moore 275 Cloth 
John Dewey 125 si 
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Books Under Way. 


(Under this head will appear announcements of forthcoming 
books.) 


Ainsworth & Company. 


s Essays on Milton,” edited by Dean Doolittle. 
nor Poems. 


Allyn & Bacon. 


“ Tacitus’ Agricola,” edited by Prof. Alfred Gudeman. 

“ Milton’s Minor Poems,” edited by S. Thurber. 

“ Tennyson Selections,” edited by Mary L. Avery. 

“Complete Works of Horace,” edited by Bennett & Rolfe. 

“Elementary Composition,” by F. N. Scott and J. V. 
Denney. 


9, 


“ Macaula 
Milton’s Mi 


D. Appleton & Company. 


ty —_ International Geography,” edited by H. R. Mill, 12mo., 
cloth. 

“ Calculus,” by J. W. A. Young. 12mo., cloth. 

“Chronicles of Froissart,” by Adam Singleton. Illustrated. 
12mo., cloth. 

“ Advanced Elementary Science,” by E.G. Howe. 12mo., 
cloth. 

“The Secondary School System of Germany,” by F. E. 
Bolton. 12mo., cloth. 

“Stories from the Arabian Nights,” by Adam Singleton. 
Illustrated, 12mo., cloth. 

“ George Eliot’s Silas Marner,” edited by Richard Jones. 
12mo., cloth. 

“ Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite,” edited by George M. Mar- 
shall. 12mo., cloth. 

“The Theory and Practice of Taxation,” by David A. Wells. 


A. S. Barnes & Company. 
“ An Hour’s Promise,” by Annie Eliot Trumbull. 
D. C. Heath & Company. 


“« Briefer Course in Physiology,” by B. P. Colton. 380 pp. 

“ Ivanhoe,” edited by P. S. MeClintock. : _ 

“ Alice and Tom,” a reader for intermediate grades, by Kate 
L. Brown. 

“ A History of American Literature for High Schools and 
Colleges,” by Walter C. Bronson. 


‘“‘ Macaulay’s Essay on Addison,” edited by A. P. Walker. 

“ Lamartine’s Scenes de la Revolution Francaise,” edited by 
O. B. Super. 

“‘ Moliere’s L’Avare,” edited by Moritz Levi. 

‘“‘Moliere’s Precieuses Ridicules,” edited by W. D. Toy. 

“ Gautier’s Jettatura,” edited by A. Schinz, 

‘* Dahn’s Sigvalt und Sigridh,” edited by F. G. G. Schmidt. 

“Carmen Sylvia’s Aus Meinen Koenigreich,” edited by 
Wilhelm Bernhardt. : 

“ Keller’s Kleider maciten Leute,” edited by M. B. Lambert, 


Ginn & Company. 


“ Lessons in ied and Grammar,” by Horace S. Tarbell 
and Martha Tarbell. 

“English Language and Grammar,” by George Lyman 
Kittredge and Sarah Louise Arnold. 

“An Advanced Arithmetic,” Part III., by William W. Speer. 
50 cents. 

“ The Finch First Reader,” by Adelaide V. Finch. 

“Grade Spellers, Books I. and II.,” by M. W. Hazen. 15 
cents. 

“ Friends and Helpers,” by Sarah J. Eddy. 

‘Earth and Sky,” by J. H. Stickney. 

‘Seed and Harvest, by S. E. Brassil and J. H. Stickney. 

“ Ways of Wood Folk,” by William J. Long. 

“ Oriole Stories,” by M. A. L. Lane. 

‘“‘ Stories from American History,” by Albert F. Blaisdell. 

“Colonial Life in New Hampshire,” by James H. Fassett. 


Little, Brown & Company. 
“Philip Nolan’s Friends,” by E. E. Hale. 
“The Puritan as Colonist and Reformer,” by E. H. Byning- 
ton. 


L. C. Page & Company. 


“Principles of Colonial Government,” by Horace N. 
Fischer: 
Benj. H, Sanborn & Company. 


“‘ Physics for Schools,” by C. B. Thwing. 
‘“* The Captive of Plautus,” edited by Grove E. Barber. 
‘‘Milton’s Minor Poems,” edited by E. S. Parsons. 
“ The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers,” edited by F. L. Bliss. 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” edited by Robert J. Peters. 

e =e and Rhetoric,” by Lewis W. Smith aud Sophie 
. Hart. 
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NEW ERA SERIES 


“READ TO:LEARN WHILE LEARNING TO READ.” 


“Tt were better to adapt books to the needs of the 
children than to adapt the children to the books.” 


New Era, First Reader. Price - 
New Era, Second Reader. Price 


- 15 cents 
- 25 cents 





New Era, Third Reader. Price - - 35 cents 
New Era, Fourth Reader. Price - 45 cents 
New Era, Filth Reader. Price - - 60 cents 
BOOK ONE— 
HOME AND SCHOOL SERIES. 
By F. LIL1AN TAYLOR. Price - - 25 cents 


RIP VAN WINKLE AND LEGEND OF SLEEPY 
HOLLOW. 


Price - - rocents 


NEW ERA U. S. HISTORY. 


By ALMA HoLMAN Burton, author of “The Story of Our 
Country,” “Four American Patriots,” “Lafayette, the 
Friend of American Liberty,” “Massasoit,” etc. Price, 80c. 


VERTICAL WRITING. 


Per dozen - 7§ cents 
SEMI-SLANT WRITING. 
By C. L. RIcKeTTS. Per dozen - - - 75 cents 
THE NORMAL RELIEF MAPS. 
A set of seven maps, 43 by 62 inches, in oak case, $30.co 








EATON & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


203-207 Michigan Avenue, - - - CHICAGO. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


IN BLUE 


Illustrating Art, History, and Literature. © 











2500 SUBJECTS in 4x 5 size, at 


| ONE CENT EACH. 
Send 10 cents for catalogue. 


EARL THOPIPSON & CO., 


122 Vanderbilt Square, SYRACUSE, N. Y, 
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Drawing 
Pencils. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
To more thoroughly introduce the famous ‘‘ KOH-I-NOOR ” 
Pencils to Drawing Teachers and Pupils, we have prepared a 
limited number of School Sets, which we will supply on receipt 
of the amounts as noted herewith : 
Handsome Box of 5 Pencils, with Thumb-tacks and Rubber, 4oc. 
6é és 7 é es és 5c. 


Where one dozen or more sets are ordered at a time, a discount 
of ten per cent. will be allowed 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
VIENNA ee 


123 West Houston Street, - - NEW YORK 





SENSIBLE PEOPLE 


Have abandoned the idea of the old-fashioned rigid 
school desks combining desk and seat in one. Pro- 
gressive school boards now seat their school-rooms 
with the modern ° 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS 


By their use each child, no matter how large or 
small, is exactly fitted 
—is comfortable and, 
as a consequence, in a 
frame of mind to prop- 
erly attend to his 
studies. 

No distorted spines, 
no deranged vision, no 
slamming of folding 
seats, and the thousand 
and one other objec- 
tions to ordinary 
school desks used by 
schools that have not 
kept pace with thetimes. Especially adapted to all 
kinds and characters of schools, from the primary to 
the advanced seminary or college. 

Don’t PurcuHasE until you have investigated the 
claims we make for this style of Seating, and have 
looked over the evidence we have to submit of those 
who have used our desks. 


One cent will pon | apostalcard. A moment’s time will address an 
inquiry to us and the return mail will bring you our catalogue, etc. 





¥. H. BUTLER, Manager. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK CO., 


465 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Notes of New Books. 


It has been apparent that a greater interest is felt in having 
the school building a worthy one, and many of the later erec- 
tions exhibit fine architecture. It must be admitted, however, 
that there is a sad lack of taste in many of them; the effort 
has been to make something that should be striking, at all 
events. A volume entitled Modern School Buildings, by War- 
ren R. Briggs, discusses the important questions arising in con- 
nection with this subject in a very enlightened manner. 

Mr. Briggs calls attention to the vast sums of money ex- 
pended for school buildings in this country, and to the fact that 
such constructions have not kept pace with the progress of ed- 
ucation. Certainly the style of architecture is wanting in har- 
mony and elegance in most instances, but there are heavier 
charges brought by the author. He declares that scarcely a 
building is erected that comes near fulfilling the requirements ; 
that the planning, construction, lighting, heating, and ventila- 
tion are defective. For example, the window surface should 
be one-fifth of the floor space, and yet actually it is often one- 
eighth, one-tenth, and even one-seventeenth! Again, the win- 
dows are often located directly in front of the pupils ; a $20,- 
000 school-house is cited where six large windows faced the 
pupils for six hours of the day. 

The ventilation of school buildings is a matter that has cost 
little thought except in modern structures. But the interests 
at stake are so great that this point, as well as the lighting, wi!’ 
be considered first rather than the outward show. 

A number of buildings are exhibited and floor spaces shown 
and suggestions made for rendering the school-house suitable 
for the purposes intended. The author has considered the sub- 
ject broadly and declares that the ordinary architect is not 
sufficent for these things; that a specialist must be employed. 
Few architects know that 400 to 450 inches of glass in the 
windows are needed for each pupil, or that 250 cubic feet of 
air are needed for each pupil, and 20 square feet of floor space. 

The subjects of entrances, stairways, halls, closets, etc., are 
discussed with good judgment. The matter of water closets is 
one terribly neglected in all but a few city schools. What they 
are in the country it is distressing to consider. This will not 
be remedied until the parents inspect them, and this will event- 
ually be done. If some of the women who are hunting for sub- 
jects on which to read “ papers” before clubs would take this 
one up they would accomplish something really worthy. The 
writer attended a meeting of mothers in a kindergarten where 
the highest topics were discussed and the odors from the water 
closet most apparent, and yet they went away without pro- 
test. 

A volume like this should be consulted by school boards when 
they propose to build ; it is full of’ valuable suggestions. (John 
Wiley & Sons. Price, $4.00.) 


Science Sketches; Chemistry, its Evolution and Achievtments. 
By Ferdinand G. Wiechmann, Ph.D. Starting with the origin 
of the name chemistry, the history of the science is traced very 
briefly, yet with the salient points clearly presented, from its 
beginnings to its present development. The important theories 
which have held temporary control are clearly shown, and the 
reasons which have led to new and better theories are carefully 
discussed. Each noted chemist has had a definite place in the 
progress of the science, and their combined labors have made 
chemistry a determining factor in preserving life. Nor is the 
work more than begun, for the future holds possibilities as yet 
only foreshadowed as ina dream. Not the least valuable feat- 
ure is the mention of the most valuable treatises of the various 
noted workers in the science. (William R. Jenkins, New York.) 


The Grade Spellers, by M. W. Hazen, M. A., consider first not 
the finer shades of meaning, the parts of speech, etc., but the 
use of letters to express sound; and the words should be 
grouped, therefore, always with reference to this basis. By 
grouping words according to sound the work of teaching ‘is 
made as easy as possible. The first lessons are very simple and 
easy, and include only three words and one sound to be learned. 
To fix these words in the mind, they are given in type and 
script, and are used in a copying exercise and in a reading ex- 
ercise. Thus sentence-spelling and word-spelling are pleasantly 
combined without the usual difficulty of using sentences con- 
taining many words too hard for the grade. The plan, the ar- 
rangement, and the grading combine to make the work em- 
braced in these books delightful and easy for teacher and pupil. 
(Ginn & Company, Boston) 


First Lessons in English, by Albert Leroy Bartlett, of Haver- 
hill, Mass., is an elementary language book. The author’s pur- 
pose was “to have each part ‘pure, bright, and interesting” 
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and he has certainly succeeded well. The lessons are carefully 
graded ; each gives some new point and -” does not give a 
many new suggestions as to confuse pupils, In faot, it is just 
such books as this that teachers have been calling for these 
many years. (Silver, Burdett & Company, New York, Boa. 
_ton, Chicago.) 


ain a volume entitled A Course in [Expository Writing an at 
tempt is made to give a series of lessons on communication by 
writing ; they begin with description and explain the process, 
giving examples. For example one lesson (p. 29) is: “ Degeribe 
the way in which a black spot on the horizon resolves itself into 
detail as you approach.” After descriptions the position of 
definition is taken up. 

The value of the book to a teacher of composition cannot but 
be great. We have in it the effort of two instructors in Eng- 
lish in Vassar—Gertrude Buck and Elizabeth Woodbridge—to put 
this kind of teaching on a solid basis; it is well known it stands 
almost alone as being taught ina most haphazard manner. The 
great problem is, Hew to Get Writing; the second, How to 
Criticise Writing, bears heavily on the first. There is a great 
value in the examples that are culled from a wide range of read- 
ing. Not only are examples given, which is easy enough, but 
comments are made, and questions asked that will set the stu- 
dent to thinking. To get a student to consider the form his ex- 
pression takes is worthy the effort of the sincere teacher of 
composition, and this is what is aimed at from the beginning to 
the end. (Henry Holt & Company. $1.00.) 


Better-World Philosophy, by J. Howard Moore, is related in its 
subject matter to the “School Education” of Kidd, but in style 
the author shows himself a disciple of Carlyle. Lester F. Ward, 
of the National museum, has said of Mr. Moore's protest against 
what is,—‘It has the true ring. It represents the profound 
and independent thinker that the author is, And I must say that 
I am in hearty accord with nearly every thought the book con- 
tains.” Another scholar who investigates society as a biologic 
structure, Dr. David 8. Jordan, of Stanford university, says, 
“Thave read Better- World Philosophy with great interest. Its 
style is remarkably bright and its conclusions bold and striking. 
No one can read it without being helped, whether he agrees 
with every detail or not. The chapter on ‘Blunders’ is spe- 
cially incisive and helpful, and the striking passages on page 
209 should be considered by every student of social progress.” 
(The Ward Waugh’Company, Chicago. Cloth, $1.) 

—= + > The bright, singable songs offthe 
Silver Song Series have just received 
a notable addition in “Number Four.” 
This book, suited for the work of the 
fifth grades, is chiefly devoted to 
songs about nature. It is dotted 
with artistic illustrations suggestive 
of the winds, the evening star, birds, 
squirrels, the seasons, as well as out- 
of-door sports, school-house flag cer- 
emonies, etc. 

The songs are selected, composed, 
and arranged by Leonard B. Marshall, 
the well-known school music instruc- 
tor of Boston. His own compositions 
embrace some of his very best, and 
his selections comprise songs from 
Mendelssohn, Himmel, Franz Abt, 
Tyndale, Wenzel Muller, Mascagni, 
Chaminade, Arnoud, Brahms, and 
others. Mendelssohn, however, gives 
the dominating note, and a fascinat- 
ing sketch of the great composer oc- 
cupies several pages of the book. 

No song has been admitted which 
is not well worth the time required 
for learning it, and the prime quality 
insisted upon in the selection of these 
songs is that they be thoroly melod- 
ious and interesting. They are not 
“ study songs,” and yet the ruling aim 
has been to present in this number, 
as in all the others of the series, 
such songs as the pupils of the grade 
for which the book is intended shall 
be able to sing independently of help 
from either instrument or teacher. 

The songs of this series must ex- 
ert a potent influence in emphasizing 
in the minds of children not only the 
treasures of thought contained in 
. literature, but also the love of the 
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birds, the plants, the plants, the flowers and all the phenomena 
of the natural world. The songs song in childhood linger 
in the memory and are the means of gladdening and en- 
riching the whole after life, (Silver, Burdett & Company, 
Boston.) 


‘There is a general desire for a knowledge of the way to become 
rich, such as is furnished by the book on The Successful Man of 
Business, by Benjamin Wood, The book ia the child of the 
author's vocation and avocation, It was born of a business ex- 

erience gained during an association with the firm of N. 8. 

ood & Company, New York and San Francisco, and of the 
reading during leisure hours of world-renowned writers, Ac- 
cordingly it is very largely composed of incidents whose occur- 
rence cannot be questioned, and direct quotations whose sound 
philosophy cannot be impeached. The hook has portraits of 
several successful business men, as John Wanamaker, Henry 
B. Hyde, Claus Spreckles, and others, (Brentano's, New York.) 


A big St. Bernard puppy is the central figure in the story of 
Bruno by Byrd Spilman Dewey. The other main characters are 
ayoung man oe hia wife, whom this wonderful dog alternately 
appalls by his mischief and delights by his cute ways. All who 
love the dog will take delight in this well-told story. (Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston.) 
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This is different from most stories and the young folks cannot 


‘fail to enjoy its novelty. There are several children in this 


interesting family and one of them is supposed to tell the story, 
but which one the reader is left to surmise. The illustrations 
are by Gordon Browne and Lewis Baumer, (Frederick A, Stokes 
Company, New York.) 


Five hundred years ago a chronicler lived in France whose 
works have survived to the present day. The narratives of this 
quaint old historian have been put in shape that young veople 
can understand in the Stories from Froissart, by Henry Newbolt, 
These include the battle of Sluys, the battle of Cressy, the siege 
of Calais, the battle of Poitiers, and other great historical 
events. Many fine illustrations adorn the volume, (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 


If you have catarrh, rheumatism, ot dyspepsia, take Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and be cured as thousands of others have been, 


(Retablished 1470), mee ge weekly at $2.00 per year, is « journal of education for 
superintendents, principals, school boards, teachers, and others who desire to have # 
complete account of all the great movements in education, We also publish THe 
Tracnnns’ Institute, monthly, $1 a year; Tur Pamany Schoo., monthly, $1 a year; 


Epucationa, Founpations, monthly, $1 a year; Our Timns (Current Events), sem’ 
monthiy, socents a year; Animate, monthly, $1.40 a year; and Twa Practica Trach 


The Story of the Treasure Seekers, told by BE. Nesbit, relates to 


~santhly, jo cents a year, 


Also Books and Aids for teachers, Descriptive circime 


the adventures of the Bastable children in search of a fortune. and -istee free) BL, KELLOGG & CO, 61H, Ninth Street New Vark 


‘ 





A GOD-SEND TO ALL HUMANITY 


Invention of an Ohioan that Cuarantees Health, Strength, and Beauty by Nature’s Method 
and Cures Without Drugs all Nervous Diseases, Rheumatism, La Crippe, Neuralgia, 
Kidney Troubles, Weakness, and the Most Obstinate Diseases. 


THOSE WHO HAVE USED IT DECLARE IT TO BE THE MOST REMARKABLE INVIGORANT EVER PRODUCED 


An inventive genius of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
laced on the market a square Quaker Thermal 
tath Cabinet, that is of great interest to the 
_, not only the sick and debilitated, but also 
hose enjoying health. 

Our recent investigation of this remarkable 
invention was so very satisfactory that we have 
no hesitancy in indorsing the same. 

It isa sealed compartment, in which one com- 
fortably rests on a opatr and with only the head 
outside, may have all the invige Fating, cleansin 
and purifying offects of the mostluxuriousTuarkish 
bath, hot vapor or medicated vapor baths, at 
home for three cents each, with no possibility of 
taking cold, or in any way weakening the system. 


A well-know physictan of Topeka. Kan., BE. L. Baton, 
M.D,, gave up his practice to sell these Bath Oabineta, 
feeling that they were all his patients needed to get 
well and keep well, as they cured the moat obstinate 
diseases, often when his medicine fatled, and we un- 
derstand he has already sold over 600, Another phyat- 
clan of Ohleago, Dr. John C, Wright, followed Dr 
Katon's example, moved Weat, and devotes his entire 
time to selling these Cabinets. Many others are doing 
likewise 

Hundredaof remarkable letters have been written 
the inventors from those who have used the Cabloetas, 
two of which referring to 


RHEUMATISM AND LA GRIPPEK 

Will be interesting to those who suffer from these dread 
maladies, G. M. Lafferty, Covington, Ky., writes: Was 
com velled to quit business a vear ago, being prostrated 
by rheumatiam, when vourCabinetcame, Two-weeks’ 
useof itentirely cured me and have never had a twinge 
since, My doctor was much astonished and will re- 
commend them.” Mes, 8, 8, Noteman Hood River, 
Ore., writes that her neluhbor used the Bath Cabinet 
for asevere case of la grippe and cured herself entirely 
intwodays, Another ne abboroured eczema of many 
poare standing and her little girl of menses. A, i. 

trickland. Bloomington, Idaho, writes that the Bath 
Oabinet did him more good tn one week than two years’ 
doctoring, and entirely cured b'm of Catarrh, gravel, 
kidney trouble and dropay, with which he bad been 
long aMicted. Hundreds of others write prateing this 
Cabinet, and there eeems to be no doubt but that the 
long-sought-for meana of curing rheumatiam, lagrippe, 
Bright's disease, and all kidney andurinary affections 
has been found, The 


SWELL-KNOWN CHKISTIAN MINISTER, 
Of Una, 8, O.. Rev. KR. BE. Peale, highly recommends this 
Cabinet, as also does Mra. Kendricks, Princ, of Vassar 
College; Congressman John J. Lentz; John T. Brown, 
editor of the Christian Guide; J, H. Errett, editor of 
the Obristian Standard; many lawyers, physicians, 
ministers and hundreds of other influential poople. 


REDUCES OBESITY. 

It Is important to know that the inventor + uarantees 
that obealty will be reduced 6 lbs. per week if there 
hot vapor baths are taken poems. Sclentificreasons 
are brought outin a very instructive little book issued 
by the makers. To 


CURE BLOOD AND SKIN DISEASES 
The Cabinet ts unquestionably the best thing in the 
world, If people, instead of filling their system with 
more poisons in sexing drugs and nostrums, would get 
intoa Vapor Bath Cabinet and sweat out these poisons 
and agsist Naturetoact they would have a skin as clear 
and amooth as the most fastidious could desire. 

THE GREAT FEATURE 
Of this Bath Cabinet is that it gives a Hot Vapor Beth 
that opens the millions of pores all over the body, 








FOR MAN, WOMAN OR CHILD. 


stimulating the great lands and forcing eut by na 
ture’s method all the impure salta, acids and effete 
matter, which, if retained, overwork the heart kidneys 
and the lungs and cause disease, debility and slaggish- 
ness, A hot Vapor Hath inatilla new life from the very 
beginning, and makes you feel 10 yoars younger, 
With the bath, if desired, isa 


H D AND COMPLEXION STEKAMERK 
In whith the face and head are given the same vapor 
treatment asthe body, This prod aces the most wonder 
ful rey removes pimples, blackheads, skin eo: up- 
tions anc 
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CURES CATARRH, ASTHMA, AND 
MHRONCHITIS. 

L. B, Westbrook, Newton, Ia., writes: “For 45 yoars 
T have had catarrh and asthma w such an extent that 
it had eaten out the partition between my nostrila. 
Drugs and doctors did me no good, The firat vapor bath 
I took helped meand two weeks’ usecured me entirely, 
and I have never had a twinge since.” 


WHATEVER WILL HASTEN PERSPIRA- 


TION 

Everyone knows, is beneficial. Turkish baths, mas. 
sage, how drinks stimulants, hot foot baths, are «i! 
known to be beneficial, but the best of these methods 
become crude and insignificant when compared to the 
qpavenient, and marvelous ourative power of the 

1 Bath referred toabove, The Cabinet is known 
as the 


SQUARE QUAKER FOLDING THERMAL 
Seper Bath Cabinet made only in Cincinnati O. This 
Cabinet, we find, is durably and hendsomely mode 
best material, is entered and vacated by a door which 
opens wide: the Cabinet when closed is airtight tnaie 
of the best by fenio waterproof cloth rubber lined, has 
4 strong, rig’ iT steel frame, which supports it from top 
to bottom. The Cabinet is large and roomy inside, ha« 
curtains at top to open for coo "% off Makers furnish 
& £004 alcohol stove with each Cabinet, also valuable 
recipes and formulas for medicated baths and allments, 
a6 well as plain directions, so anyone can use It justas 
8000 as received, 

Another excellent feature is that it folds flatin one- 
inch space and may becarried whentraveling. Weighs 
but 10 pounds, 

People don’t need bathrooms as this Cabinet mav be 
need inanvroom. Thus bathtubs have beer siscarded 


since the invention of this Cabinet, as it gives a faa rents ~—both men and women--upon request 


better bath for all cleansing purposes, than soap and 
water. For the sick room its advantages are at once 
apparent The Cabinet is amply large enough for any 
person, There have been 


SO-CALLED CABINETS 

On the market, but they were unsatisfactory, for they 
had no door and supporting frame, but simply a 
oheap affair to pull on and off over the head, like a skirt, 
subjecting the body to sudden and dangerous changes 
of temperature, or made with a so-called dour—simpl 
alitor door to crawi through, Others were made wit 
a bulky wooden frame, Which the heatand steam with- 
in the Cabinet warped cracked and caused to fall apart, 
and soon become worthless. 

After investigation, we can say thatthe Cabinet made 
by the Cincinnati firm, ia the only practical article of 
ite kind, and willlastforyears. The makers guarantee 
it te be better more convenient, more durable than 
others which sell for $12.00 or $14.00. This Cabinet 
satisfies and delights every user, and th 


MAKERS GUARANTEE RESULTS. 
ey assert positively, and their statements are 
backed by # vast amount of testimony from persons of 
influence, that their Cabinet will cure nervous ti oubles 
and debility. clear the skin, purify the bieod cure rheu- 
matiom. { hey offer $80 reward for & case that cannot 
be relieved.) Cures women’s troubles la urippe, sleep 
lesenese, obesity, neuraluia, headaches, guut, sciatica 
les Gropey. blood and skin disease, liver and ridney, 
roubles. It will 


CURE A HARD COLD 
with one bath, and break up all sy mptomsof lagrippe, 
fevers, pneumonia, bronchitis, asthma, and is really a 
household necessity. It is the most 


CLEANSING AND INVIGORATING ‘(BATH 
known, and all those enjoying health should use it at 
least once or twice # week, but ite greut value lies in 
ite marvelous power t draw out of the system the im- 
puritios that cause disease, and for this renson Is really 
a god-sond Ww all humanity. 


HOW TO GET ONE. 


All our readers who want to enjoy perfect 
health, prevent disease, or are afflicted, should 
have one of these remarkable Cabinets. The price 
is wonderfully low. Space prevents a detailed 
| description, but it will bear out the most exacting 
| demand for durability and curative proper Hes. 

Write tothe World Manufacturing Co. , 1068 World 
Building Cincinnati, 0., and ask them to send 

ou their pamphlets and circulars describing this 

nvention. The regular price of this Cabinet is #5. 
Head Steaming Attachment, if desired, #1 extra, 
and it is, indeed, difficult to imagine where one 
could invest that amount of money in anything 
else that rantees so much real genuine health, 
vigor anc one 
rite to-day for fullinformation, or, better st‘ll, 
order a Cabinet. You won’t be deceived or dis 
appointed, as the makers guarantee every Cab- 
inet, and will refund your money. after % day#’ 
use, if not just as represented. They are reliable 
and responsible. Capital, $100,000.00, and fill all 
orders as #00n as received. ihe 

Don’t fail to send for booklet, as it will prove 

very interesting reading. 
is Cabinet is a wonderful seller for agents, 
special inducements to good 





and the firm offers 
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PUBLISHERS, M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


gt convenience to subscribers to THE JOURNAL in sending orders. On another page is given a directory of the leading text 


DIRECTORY 





AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of school supplies and coptpgnent, This will be a 


oks, carefully classified, 


writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information, you will get special attention by mentioning THE JouRNAL every time you write. 





School Book Publishers. 


American Book Co., 
, Cin.. Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portland, Or., 
Appleton & Co., D., N.Y. & Chi. 
saker & ewe Co., New York 
Barnes Co., A. 8. = 
Harper & Brothers, e 
Jenkins, W. R. 
Longmans, — & Co. s 
Macmillan & N. Y. & Chi. 
Maynard, Mereili & Co., New York 
The Morse Co., 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac i 
Potter & Putnam, 43 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas., = 
Butler, — a Co. 
. Phila., Chicago 
ae gm Pu ablishing ¢ Os, 
Y.. Boston, and New Orleaus 
cine a Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi 
Heath & Co., D. C. 
Boston, N. Y., Chicago 
, Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
T R. Shewell & Co. . 
Prang Edu. Co., N, Y.. & Chi, 
Sibley & Ducker. Boston. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 


. N. Y., Chi. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 


Western Pub. House, 
a —s Book’ Co., 
D, BH. ¥. 2, Posten, Phila. 
Lippine — tt Co., J. B. Philadelphia 
y, David, oe 
Sower Co., Christopher sa 


Williams & 
Roch. ™ 'N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical Text-Book C 


0., 
Cleveland, O. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Ainsworth, F. F.&Co. Chicago 
Open Court Pub. Co. Chicago 
C. H. Nichols & Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Oxford University Press. N. Y. 
Scott, Foresman ; Chicago 
H.P. Smith Pub. Co. New York 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 


Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
American Sch. Furniture Co., 


aes», 
Olcott, J. M: BY. 
Holly silicate Slate Co., = 
N. ¥. Book Slate %., “3 





Charts. 
Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 7 
American School Furniture Co.. 


Chicago 
Potter & Putnam, New York. 
Western Pub. House, ey 


Franklin Publishing Co., N.Y. C. 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., N.Y Chicago 
Tuck & Sons, R., New York. 

Williams & Rogers, Roch'st’r, N.Y 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 


Penn. Pub. Co., Phila, Pa. 
Kellogg & Co. Ne w York, Chicago 


Music Publishers. 
Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. New York 


Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield, Mass. 


School Furniture. 
AmericanSchool Fur.Co., Chicago 
Potter & Putnam Co., New York 
J. M, Sauder Phila., Pa, 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 


Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
The Century Co., 

Lippincott Co., J Phila 
Merriam, G. & re i Springfield, base. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
Ricketts, C. L., Chicago 


Flags, rtetale, Badges, ats m 
Hammett Co , Boston 
Am, School Vmeditine Co., Chi. 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spalding, A. G. & Co,, New York 
Narragansett Machine Co.,. 

Providence, R. I. 


Kindergarten Material. 
Hammett Co., J. L. Bos 
Charles & Co., Thos., 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 
Prang Edu. Co., 


n 
——P 


Boston & N. Y 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 
A merican School Furniture Co., 

Chicago 
u ammacher, S: snes r& Co. 
New York, 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 

Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 

Knott, App. Co., L, E., Boston 

Ziegler A. A. et! 

Kny Sheerer, New, York 

Eimer & Amend 

Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. Ee 

Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Insurance. 

Mass. Mutual Life 


Springfield, Mass. 
Mutual Life New York 


Maps, Globes, etc. 
Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Am, School Furniture Co. Chicago 
Western —_. House, 

Olcott, J. M. ae ey 
Howell, E, K., Washington, D Cc. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 

le Pencil €o., New York; 
a ott, Jos. & Sons, 6 
Esterbrook Pen Co. ee od 
Favor, Ruhl & Ce od 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


E, Faber, New York. 
Carter Ink Co,, Boston. 
Pencil Sharpeners. 
Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
Peckham, Little & Co.; New York 
A. B. Dick Co., Chicago. 


School Supplies. 
See also ag ag Book Covers, 
Charts, Fl ‘Globes, Bells, 
School "Blan 8, Fe inden garter *Mater- 


ial, ¢ 
i ye J.L. Boston 
a o A. Chicago 
American School Furniture Co., 
Chicago & N. Y. 
Olcott, J “se 


ye 
Peckham, Little & Co. + 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., ‘ss 
Andrews Sch, Fur, Co. eA 
H. N. Booz N.Y. 


Ilinerals. 
Howell, E.E, Washington, D.C. 


Photos for Schools. 
E, M. Perry, Malden, Mass. 
Heiman Taylor Art Co., mM. &: 
J.C. Witter Co. ™ 
Braua Clement & Co. nig 
Soule & Co, nig: 
W. H. Pierce & Co, 


Records, Blanks, Gentienney. 





' Hammett Co, J, L., 


Boston 





Olcott, J. M. N.Y, 
Nat, Blank Book Co., 
Holyoke, Mass, 
Acme Stationery & Paper Co. 
New York 


School Bells. 
McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md, 


Second Hand School Books, 
Hinds & Noble, New York 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 


Co-operative, Boston. 

Eastern 

Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
icagu 


Coyriere, Mrs. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 


Kellogg's Teacher»’ Bureau “ 
Penn. Ed. Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., N.Y. 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M. J. #3 
Robertson. H. N. Memphis, Tenn, 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, Be Sa 
Interstate Agency Chicago 


Typewriters, 
Am, writin, Mach. Co., N.Y 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, ‘ 
Deasmore Typewriter Co. a 
Smith Premier Co, “oe. e, € 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Blickensderfer Co, 
Stamford, Conn. & N. Y. 


School Telephones 
Couch & Seeley Boston 


Schools. 

Emerson School of Oratory. Boston 
Ethical Culture Schools, N.Y. 
Teachers Coltege. wi 
Eastern IL. State Normal, 

Charleston, Il. 
N, E. Conservatory of Music, 

Boston 

School of Pedagogy New York 


Pianos and Organs. 
Estey Organ Co.. Brattleboro, Vt. 


Hotels 
Grand Union New York 
St, Denis “ * 
Continental Phila. 











AWARM ARGUMENT 


doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SUHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it is claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 


brings lasting satisfaction. 


If there is any reason for your purchasing sient desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks —- because they are cheap. 


Inexperienced school o 


ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 


cers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. 


A MILLION DESKS IN USE 


Send for catalogue and printed matterr—AND GET THE 


COLD FACTS 


E. C. SHAFER. Manager. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


EASTERN OFFICE—109 FIFTH AVE., New YorK,N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—90 WABASH AVE, CHIcaco, Itt. 


| COMPOSITION “© RHETORIC 


FOR SCHOOLS 


By Robert Herrick, A.B., Assistant Professor of 
English, and Lindsay Todd Damon, A.B., In- 
structor in English, the University of Chicago. 


paragraph. 


of helpful exercises. 


literary laws. 





OUTLINE. 
Part I. is a study in expression itself ; choice of 
subject; selection of material; titles; development; 
vocabulary and the mechanics of the sentence and 


Part II. considers the various elements of Usage, 
including chapters on Improprieties and on faults 
and miscellaneous errors. 

Part III. is devoted to diction, and takes up the 
consideration of the allied subjects of Diffuseness 
Tautology, Redunancy, etc., illustrated by a variety 


Part IV. treats of the rhetorical laws of the sen- 
j tence and of the paragraph. 

; Part V. treats of the structure of the whole com- 
position, the various kinds of composition and of 


Cloth, 476 pages, with full Index and 
Synopsis for Review. 
mailed on receipt of the price, $1.00. 


Copies will be 


Teachers who desire to examine this book with.a view to 
adoption are requested to communicate with the publishers. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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[Entered at the N, Y. P. O. as second-class matter. ] 
Published Weekly by 
E. L. KELLOGG 2& CoO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw YorK. 


267-269 WasasH Ave., Cuicaco. 








Tue ScHoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (one hundred twenty- 
four pages) in June, a private school number in September, 
a Christmas number in November, and four traveling 
numbers in May and June. It has subscribers in every 
state and in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 
Scuoot JourNnAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Literary Notes. 


The December Critic is handsome. The 
cover is ot white paper and bears a book- 
ish design in black and red, made by Ever- 
ett Shinn. Thesame artist has drawn the 
frontispiece, printed in color, of Sir Henry 
Irving as Robespierre. Mr. Shinn made 
his sketches from life. Sir Henry is rep- 
resented in the second scene of the second 
act, where he stands in the Place dela 








Strong 
Bones 


In speaking about Scott’s 
Emulsion for children, you 
should not forget that it con- 
tains lime and soda, just 
what the child must have to 
form strong bones and good 
teeth. It’s this forming time 
you want to look after. 

Growing bodies ntust have an 


easily digested fat. Just think how 
much of it there is in milk, as cream. 


Scoll’s Emulsion 


is even more easily digested than 
cream. It’s surprising how chil- 
dren thrive when given it. 

Don’t keep the children living on 
the edge of sickness all the time. 
Make them strong and rugged, 
plump and hearty. Scott’s Emul- 
sion of Cod-liver Oil and the Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda will do 
this for them. 






















Atall $.s0c. and $1.00. ° 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chening, New York. 





Concorde to receive the homage of the 
mob. There are also published in this 
number the words and music of the famous 
Christmas song, ‘“‘ Cantique pour Noel.” 
A portrait of Adolphe Adam, the com- 
poser, is given. Following this is a three- 
page-poem, “The Centuries to the Cen- 
turies,” by Miss Edith M. Thomas. Next 
comes aclever and amusing sketch, ‘“‘Cupid 
and the Lady Contributor,” from the pen 
of Miss Katherine Pearson Woods. Fol- 
lowing Miss Wood’s sketch is ‘“‘Concerning 
Literature,” by Henry B. Hinckley in 
which the author reviews some recent 
books of “ mere literature.” An interest- 
ing article on “Sir John E. Millias’ Life 
and Work” is illustrated with reproduc- 
tions from that painter’s brush. 


Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright is engaged 
upon a book for children which she 
will call Zhe Dream Fox Story Book and 
which the Macmillan Company will pub- 
lish early inthe spring, It will follow in 
the successful series which already in- 
cludes Tommy Anne and the Three Hearts; 
and Wabeno, the Magician. 


Via Crucis was in its thirty-fifth thous- 
and when it had been published just thirty- 
four days. 


Genivieve Tucker, M. D., author of 
‘Mother, Baby and Nursery,” contributes 
a practical suggestive article on the ‘“Hy- 
giene of School Life’ to the December 
number of the Mew Crusade, Dr. Tucker 
tells at what age the child should enter 
school, what are the essentials of the hy- 
gienic school-room and school building, 
what exercise he needs both in school and 
out of it and many other topics, which 
purents as well as teachers should carefully 
consider. 


Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s new book on 
“Child Lite in Colonial Days” has gone 
into its second edition on the day of its 
publication. A large first edition was taken 
up some days before it was issued by The 
Macmillan Company. In this book Mrs. 
Earle has followed the same plan which 
she used in the companion volume on 
“ Home Life in Colonial Days” ogee 
that ef vivifying the social life of the col- 
onies by means of hundreds of photographic 
reproductions of what were in those days 
familiar objects of child and home life. 


The books of the season really worth 
knowing aboutare discussed in the Eleventh 
Annual Book Number of Zhe Outlook 
(December Magazine Number) under the 
three general heads “In the Field of Fic- 
tion,” “ History and Biography,” and 
“ Books and Art,” while the same issue 
contains also three personal literary 
articles, “‘Weimar and Goethe,” by Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie; ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Thoreau,” by an inmate of Thoreau’s 
family, ard “A Visit to Jokai,” by Edward 
A. Steiner. All six of these articles are 
illustrated. 


Richard Carvel is now in its twenty- 
third edition. Two hundred and sixt 
thousand copies have been sold since it 
was published June 1. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Cromwell, which 
begins in the January Scvsdner’s, is to be 
most abundantly illustrated. A corps of 
artists has been working in England for 
many months preparing the original draw- 
ings for this series. Among them are 
Yohn, Peixetto, Lucas, Shepperson, Frank 
Craig, and McCarter. The best collec- 
tions of Cromwelliana have been put at 
the disposal of the representatives of 
Scribner's Magazine. 


The Helping Hand Series, a Quarterly 
for December, is devoted to the work of 
the National Armenian Relief Committee. 
It contains interesting illustrations oi Ar- 
menian children and youth. It is edited 
and published by Miss Emily C. Wheeler, 
Worcester, Mass. 





“Unless the voice sounds cordiality, 
words are powerless; unless the voice 
attest self-confidence, protestations do net 
convince ; unless the voice speak sincerity, 
the apology is useless. It is necessary 
that we should control the voice to a re- 
flection of that phase of mind and mood 
which we desire to present. When we 
would convince people of our efficiency we 
must not permit a’ weak-kneed voice to 
stagger under the words. When our heart 
goes out in warmth and affection it can 
not get far in a brass-lined, iron-bound 
voice. Conciliation is vain when the voice 
rings defiance. 

“ The truth is that most of us are always 
talking thru a telephone. The honest will, 
the courteous intent, the high heart of 
courage, speaks clear and sweet and strong, 
but the muffled, wheezy, creaky, thin, un- 
natural, colorless result at our lips mis- 
represents us, and John doesn’t, the dress- 





You're 


Gambling! 


It’s too risky, this | 
gambling with your 
cough. You take the 
chance of its wear- 
ing off. Don’t ! 

The first thing 
you know it will be 

f down deep in your 
| lungs and the game’s 
lost. Take some of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
the 


| toral and stop 
gambling and the 
} cough. 


“I was given up to die with 


quick consumption. I ran down 
from 138 to 98 pounds. I raised 
blood, and never expected to get 
off my bed alive. I then read of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral and began 
its use. I commenced to improve 
at once, I am now back to my 
old weight and in the best of 
health.”—Cuas.. E. HARTMAN, 
Gibbstown, N. Y., March 3, 1899. 


You can now get Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral’ in a 25 cent 
size, just right for an ordinary 
cold. The 50 cent size is bet- 
ter for bronchitis, croup, whoop- 
ing-cough, asthma, and the grip. 
The dollar size is best to keep 
on hand, and is most economical 
for long-standing cases. 
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maker-man insists, and the business man- 
ager gives the other fellow the job. 
““What can we doaboutit? The diffi- 
culty is almost always first a voice habit— 
a color the voice has taken on from some 
prevailing tint in our life. This is so with 
almost every one. This stain of the natural 
voice color is not voice individuality ; it is 
a modifying of voice individuality, an ob- 
scuring of it. It is a habit—not a charac- 
teristic. It must be gotten rid of —From 
‘ The Every-Day Voice,” by E. V. Sheri- 
dan, in Werner's Magazine for December. 


_ Picturesque Manila is a collection of 
sixty tull-page reproductions from photo- 
graphs and sketches of Manila together 
with characteristic scenes of the interior. 
Mr. G. W. Peters, the war artist of Har- 
pers Weekly, has written the introduction 
and furnished several sketches for the 
book. It is published by R. H. Russell, 
New York. 


Bird-Lore (The Macmillan Co.) for De- 
cember announces the inauguration of a 
new plan in self-educational work which 
cannot fail to be of assistance to the many 
hundreds of bird students who are pursu- 
ing their studies with no other guide than 

* a text-book. 

An Advisory Council has been formed, 
composed of over fifty prominent ornithol- 
ogists, — thruout the United States 
and Canada, who have consented to respond 
to requests for information or advice. 
Students are thus placed in direct com- 
munication with an authority on the birds 
of their region, whose aid will materially 
simplify the problems which beset the be- 
ginner. 


Concerning the destruction of the Terns 
or “ Summer Gulls ” of our coasts, the de- 
mand for which, milliners state, far exceeds 
the supply, a writer in Bird-Lore (The 
Macmillan Co.) for December remarks: 
“ Aigrettes are decorative, quills difficult 
to identify, neither bespeak death, and 
ignorance may lead the most humane 
woman into wearing either. But with the 
Tern no such excuse exists, and the 
woman who places its always disgustingly 
mutilated body on her bonnet does so in 
deliberate defiance of the laws of human- 
ity and good taste.” 


Laird & Lee have in press ‘‘ Lee’s Amer- 
ican Tourist’s Map of Paris,” an accurate 
engraving (24x30 inches}, in four colors, 
made especially for them and embodying 
all new streets, bridges, etc., that have been 
added, up to July 30 of this year, to the 
large nomenclature of the Parisian thoro- 
fares. Two useful and original features 
recommend this map. The first is that, 
under each of the 4,000 names the exact 
pronunciation is given in such a clear, easy 
manner as to enable any person, even one 
entirely ignorant of the French language, 
to ask his way intelligibly thru Paris. The 
second advantage of the map is the addi- 
tion of a unique system that enables the 
reader to locate any street or point of. in- 
terest he islooking for. All transportation 
lines by land and water are given, and 
systematically classified. 


At the Albany station of the New York 
Central and Hudson River railroad there 
is an old man of the name of Booth, who 
is a gate keeper and calls out the depart- 
ing trains. He is one of the most gentle 
and kind men in the world. He answers 
every question asked as pleasantly and 
patiently as if he were an angel, and you 
may rest.assured that many thousands of 
fool inquiries are fired at him. In callin 
out the trains he does not shout in phcren | 
doggeral-mutteral which nobody can un- 
derstand. He never raises his voice, yet 
itis far-reaching, and his enunciation and 
pronunciation are so distinct that every 
word he speaks is heard. He is particu- 
larly good to women and children. This 
is a fair sample of his calling : 

“The train for Schenectady, Fonda, 





Amsterdam, Little Falls, Utica, Rome and 
all local points west is now in the station 
on track No. 3; it will leave in ten minutes.” 

After a minute he will again call out: 
“Tf there are any women with children here 
who wish to take the local train. west they 
had better start now, to save all hurry and 
confusion. The train leaves in ten min- 
utes.”’ 

Sometimes he calls out: “Be sure to 
get your handbags and parcels all together; 
do not forget anything.” 

So all the day long this gentle old shep- 
herd looks out for the stray sheep, and I 
tell you, on a hot, tiresome day such 
thoughtfulness is appreciated by the 
wearied traveler. The only man in the 


| United States who approaches him is the 
| policeman under the car-shed in Colum- 
| bus, Ohio. 
| —New York Press. 


He is an angel in uniform, 





Interesting Notes. 


Lyddite Shells and their Effects, 


It is stated that Gen. Joubert’s protest 
against the use of lyddite shells by the 
British is not in accordance with interna- 
tional law, for that does not forbid the use 
of high explosives. The international con- 
vention in St. Petersburg in 1868 adopted 
the principle that the use of weapons which 
“uselessly aggravate the sufferings of 
wounded men or render their death inevit- 
able” is contrary to the laws of human- 
ity. 

Commaneniy the nations represented 
there agreed .to renounce the use by the 
army or navy “ of any projectile of a weight 
below 400 grains (a little less than a pound) 
which is either explosive or charged with 
fulminating or inflammable substances.” 
The magazine rifle, the machine gun, high 
explosives for artillery shells, mines and 
similar inventions for carrying on war are 
not legislated against, but solely the small 
explosive bullet, on the ground that the ob- 
ject of war is to disable the greatest num- 
ber possible, but not to render recovery 
from wounds impossible, or to increase 
their severity. , 

What is lyddite? The-high explosive 
thus called from the name of the small 
Kentish town and gunnery center where 
the experiments with it were made is 


| nothing else than picric acid brought into 


a dense’state by fusion. Picric acid is a 
bright yellow substance freely used in 





eaceful industries for ayeing purposes, 

t is obtained by the action of nitric acid 
on phenol or carbolic acid. It burns vio- 
lently, and, owing to the tremendous blast 
produced by the explosion, the déstructive 
effect of a bursting shell filled with it is 
some eleven times greater than that of a 
shell filled with powder. 

Common shells of forged steel filled with 
lyddite are used with six and nine ar.d two- 
tenths inch breech-loading guns and with 
howitzers also with four to six inch quick- 
firing guns. All lyddite shells have per- 
cussion nose fuses, causing them to ex- 
plode when they strike.“ The death-dealing 
effects of the projectile are due more to 
air-concussion than to the wounding effects 
of the flying fragments. In other words, 
in the case of a lyddite shell bursting in a 
group of men, the greater number will be 
killed, not by pieces of the shell, but by 
the blew of the suddenly compressed air. 


New Process of Hardening Steel. 


Thomas A. Edison, Jr., who inherits 
much of the genius of his father, claims he 
has invented a process of treating iron and 
steel by which their tensile strength and 
elasticity are increased to a degree 
which surpasses the Harvey and the 
Krupp methods. The treatment differs 
from the mode now in vogue in that the 
whole body of the iron and steel is pene- 
trated regardless of its thickness. In this 
way the metal becomes densely solidified. 
Mr. Edison says that he will not confine 
his attention to armor plate, but will treat 
all kinds of steel for commercial purposes. 


To Detect an Approaching Steamship. 


A novel method of detecting the sound 
of a steamship’s propellers has been in- 
vented by an Italian. He has made an ap- 
paratus which is a variation of the tele- 
phone. Several transmitters are sub- 
merged and arranged on land, or to point 
in different directions, all being connected 
with a receiver on board another ship. The 
direction in which the sound is loudest in- 
dicates the point of the compass in wh'ch 
the distant ship is to be looked for. 


A Self-Propelled Balloon. 


Some remarkable ballooning has been 
done in Paris lately by M.de Santos Du- 
mont,a Frenchman. He has devised a 
balloon shaped like a cigar about sixty-five 
feet long and twenty-four feet wide, which 
has a basket attached to it. Itis provided 





TIME’S 


VALUE 


Cannot be measured by dollars. Time lost can never 


be regained. 


The 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 





wy, 


has for over a third of a century been the 
recognized leader for accuracy, endurance and 
truthful time telling. 


The World’s Standard. 


A mechanical wonder, Elgis Watches are sold by 


Jewelers everywhere. An 
the wor 
guarant 


Igin watch always has 

d “Elgin” engraved on the works—fully 

. Our new booklet, free to all who write, 
will interest you. 


National Watch Co., Elgin, III. 








A NEW BOOK 


By Emitig Poutsson. 


Love and Law in Child Training. 


Bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


This is one of the mest important books for mothers and kindergartners recently 


published. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, 
11 East 16th St 





ATLANTA, 
515 Grand Building. 


KANSAS CITYs 
418 East 9th St. 
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AVING probably fitted out more educa- 
tional institutions with Sloyd outfits 
than any others, and, having the control 
of several patented inventions relating to 
Sloyd, we feel that we have a right to say 
that we are Headquarters for 


Benches, Tools, and Supplies 
FOR 
Sloyd and Manual Training. 
Special discounts from catalogue prices for 


quantities. Correspondence solicited. Cata- 
logue for the asking. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 
15 &17 Eliot St..- - - - Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 





Commercial Geography 


Tilden’s <™ 


Cumntine School Geography 
(A Commercial Geography for Grammar Schools.) 


treat of Industrial and Commercial pursuits in a degree corresponding to their import- 
ance in the affairs of life. 

Both books are in full harmony with the recommendations of Hon, W. T. Harris, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, the Committee of Fifteen, and the Business Syllabus 
recently issued by the University of the State of New York. For full information in 
regard to either of the above books, write to 


THOS. R. SHEWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


(For High Schools and Academies.) 


CHICAGO. 
















FLY’S 
FOOT 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
which may be 
examined by any 
one with this 
microscupe 


Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). 


A First-Class @ 


"$16.2 


A Reliable Scientific Instrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for youn and old. Easy to use, 
Perfect optical pin One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,000 common microscopic objects, 

lass slides, and covers for mounting objects 
lorceps, etc, 


Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 

¢ Rochester, N.Y.. 
NEW YORK CiTY CHICAGO 


re) 














“HNBooz. 


REAL STONEBIACKBOARDS 


CHURCH E SCHOLH( 


7O FIFTH AVE. 


USE FURNITURE 


NEW YORK. 
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SILICATE BOOK SLATES! 


“take the lead. Hundreds of Schools have been fitted out, during 
Fthe past two months, with Silicate Book Slates, Revolving Black- 
~ "boards, Wall Blackboards, Roll Blackboards, Slated Cloth and 


Black Diamond Slating. 
Prices will astonish you. 


marks. 


N. Y. 


Address at once to the 


Write for catalogue and price-list. 
Beware of imitations under our trade- 


SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


Corner Vesey and Church Sts., New York. 


NOW READY. 


Plant Structures, 


A Second Book of Botany, 


By JOHN M. COULTER, A.M., Ph.D., 


.Head Professor of Botany 
in the University of Chicago. 


l2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.20. 





CHE RE is no more fascinating history than 
that of the development of the plant king- 


dom 

It i is this history that ‘ Plant Structures” seeks 
to tell, by means of clear description and abund- 
ant illustration. The numerous facts are not 
merely mentioned and named and left to them- 
selves, but are organized into a complete whole 
—_ ) ng its proper place in the general 


Throw 
of function is always present, as giving structure 
its real meaning. As the great groups are 
in review, fami fiarity with their forms and rela- 
tions and place in Nature is cultivated, so that a 
broad knowledge of classification is devéloped. 
In this way the great subjects of Morphology, 
Physiology, and Taxonomy are carried along 

together 
pamphlet containing suggestions to teachers 
accompanies the text-book. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


*{000 BOYS 


ten cents for three 
Poe I trial subscription to 


THE 


AMERICAN BOY 


a@ practical magazine for boys. 
Departments: Short Stories, Suc- 
cessful Boys, What Boys are do- 
ing, Taiks on Business — (Insur- 
ance, Savings Banks, Book Keep- 
ing, etc.) Boys as money-makers, 
cn Boy in the office, store, fac- 
home, church and school, 
Games and Sport, The Boys’ Library, The Boy Journalist, Print- 
er, Collector,—(Stamps, coins, curios, etc.,) Photographer, Me- 
chanic, Artisan, Orator and Debater, Boys and Animals, Prizes 
and Puzzles. Interesting, instructive, pure, elevating, inspiring. 
$1000 in Cash Prizes and achoice from 300 elegant prem- 
iums given for subscribers. The magazine canvasses for itself 
You need but show it. The best paper ever issued for boys. 
References in every city. $1.00 a year. Trial 3 mos. sub. for 10c. 
SPRACUE PUB’G CO. 112 Maj. Bidg. Detroit, Mich. / 


NDREWS SCHOOL 
FURNISHING CO. 


Second-hand furniture and Supplies 
bought and Sold Everything for schools 
(except books) always in stock. Send for 
catalogue and lists of second-hand goods. 


65 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


hout the account of structure the idea 











WM, U. SPRAGUE, Editor, 














COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New York City. 


The professional, school of Columbia University 
for the training of general 
teachers, supervisors, princi- 
Teachers pals, superintendents, and in- 
structors in normal schools and 
College colleges. Open to doth sexes. 
Fellowships and_ scholarships 

amounting to $5,750 annually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 


WANTED youne wen 


For the RAILWAY MAIL and POS- 
TAL SBRVICBS. Salaries from $800 
= $2500 aor om. We PREP. RB 
ung men for these positions 
We furnish everything, satic- MAIL 
faction 


ENCE INSTITG 











ONTERLS ress, enclosing 


RSTATE | CORRESPONDS 
TE. lowa City. lowa, 


ZINC AND LEAD. 
INVEST NOW. 


Persons desiring to make safe investment in the 
zinc and lead mines of Missouri receive a 
favorable proposition that will net small invest- 
ors large monthly profits on their investment by 
addressing for circulars and references, 


WALTER SAYLER, 











171 LaSalle Street, - . Chicago, 111. 
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“Think of Ease 
Bat Work On.” 


If your blood is impure you cannot even 
“think of ease.”’ The blood is the 
greatest sustainer of the body and when 
you make it pure by taking Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla you have the perfect health in 
which even hard work becomes easy. 


Hoods Sc 


Never Disappoints 









S;UNUBCOUOHOUOEGENEOOOEOUOHEEUEQEGUOEOUOURS 
The Key to Health 


Beecham’s Pills 
A Gentle Cathartic 

Beecham’s Pills 
For Sick Headache, etc. 

Beecham’s Pills 


Annual Sale, 6,000,000 boxes. 
10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists 


| ANGUAGES sss 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Week 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 
the pres- ence of the 


teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 fo 
each Lan- guage. Al 


questions answered and 11] exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send fos 
Circulars. : 

THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 06 


“sexe IN 10 WEEKS, 








Chough ‘‘ New England ’’ 


in name, it is mationa/ in reputation— 
yes, international, for it has been the 


New England 
ONSERVATORY 


that has proved the fallacy of the neces- 
sity for foreign study to make a finished 
musician or elocutionist. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 








Kady Coughs, Colds, 

eee Asthma, Bronchitis, 

A % Hoarseness 
and Sore Throat. 


on every 
box. 


SCHOOL BELLS "322" 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, - Baltimore, Md. 


Recitations, dialogues, and other 
entertainment books. New 128- 











catalog sent free on request. 
PHAMATIC PUB OO. Chun, 


with an engine and a propeller and a steer- 
ing apparatus; these are made of aluminum. 
Several successful ascents have been made 
in this balloon, the aeronaut surprising the 
people below by sailing around the Eiffel 
tower. 

Gutta Percha Scarce. 


The announcement that Great Britain 
and France were about to lay two great 
ocean cables has set those in the gutta 
percha trade to wondering where the great 
quantity of that substance needed is to 
come from. The fact is that the inventor 
who can supply a substitute for gutta 

ercha will make a fortune. A specialist 

as said that it would require two years to 
accumulate enough gutta percha for these 
two cables, not to say anything of thecable 
that the United States government pro- 
poses to lay to the Philippine islands. 


Another ‘‘ Grand Army” to be Organized. 


A conference of influential men from 
various states was lately held at Washing- 
ton and preliminary steps were taken 
toward the organization of a patriotic asso- 
ciation of the soldiers who have taken 
part in the Spanish-American war—the 
objects being similar to those that have 
sustained the G. A. R. for the last quarter 
of a century. 


Heavier Trains on the Railroads. 


A quarter of a century ago the capacity 
of a freight car on the average railroad was 
about 20,000 pounds, and a locomotive 
then could draw only about twenty or thir- 
ty of such cars. To-day-on the New York 
Central railroad, whose tracks run along- 
side the Erie canalfrom Buffalo to Albany, 
the capacity of the grain cars is from sixty 
to sixty-six thousand pounds, and a loco- 
motive of the latest type will haul from 
seventy-five to ninety such cars loaded to 
the full. 


Census of Cuba Completed. 


Gen. Sanger announces that the Cuban 
census was completed on November 30. 
The tabulation of the returns of the enum- 
erators will be begun at once in Washing- 
ton. It is expected that this work will be 
completed by April 11, the date of the ex- 
piration of the year allowed by the treaty 
of peace for the determination of the status 
of the Spanish residents of Cuba. 


China’s Fast Boats. 


China may be a slow nation, but she 
likes fast boats. The fastest cruiser in 
the world has just been completed by the 
Armstrongs for her, and the famous 
Schichan firm recently built her a torpedo 
boat capable of covering 35.2 knots per 
hour. The new cruiser is to be known as 
the Hai Tien, of 4,400 tons, and under 
natural draught will have aspeed of 23.6 
knots per hour, and under forced draught 
24.1 knots per hour. At this rate she 
could cross the Atlantic-in about four and 
one-half days. 


Spain Will Not Part With Ceuta. 

Senor Silvela, the Spanish premier, in 
answer to a question in the chamber of 
deputies, said the report of an alliance be- 
tween Spain and Russia, based on the 
eession of Ceuta, the Spanish seaport 
town in Morocco opposite Gibraltar, was 
without foundation. The report that 
Russia was to secure Ceuta caused much 
concern in England because, with modern 
cannon, shells could be thrown to Gibraltar, 
fifteen miles away. 


Laying Wires in Conduits. 


Most of the electric wires in cities nowa- 
days areiaid in conduits underground. The 
most common way of getting the wire 
through the pipe has been to push a small 
rope from one manhole to the next by means 
of a long lath, and then to tie the wire to the 
rope and pull itthroughin that way. Now a 
Massachusetts man has invented a little 
automatic ear to run through the conduits 





dragging a rope behind it. The car is run 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 





Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Qriental Cream BEAUTIFIER 
J 
Portes cree et age 






we taste it to 
be sure it 
is properly 
made. Accept 
no counter. 
feit of similar 






(/ XN name. The 
VSS = distinguished 
Dr. L, A. Sayre said to dy of the haut-ton ia 
patient): “ As you ladies will use them, I recom. 
mend * Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 
six months using it every day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes supertiuous hair without injury 
to the skin. ; 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 
For sale by all Droggiste and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U.8.,Canadas and Europe. 
Also found in N. Y¥. City at R. H. Macy’s, 
Stern’s, Ehrich’s, Ridleys, and other Fancy 
Goods Dealers. ae 
t#~ Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 


At less than one half the usual price, 40 Minerals or 
40 Rocks :with unlabeled duplicate fragments) for 
$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each coleo 
tion in strong cloth covered case, with separate tray 
for each specimen, and accompanied with Text-book 
cf 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free. RELIEF 
MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 


Eowin E. Howat. 


612 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
When writing mention THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. 















ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 

Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts, 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - -_ Proprietors. 


GRORNDNININ IN ININ IRVIN ININSK 


At the End of Your Journey yeu will 
find ita great convenience to go right over 


Bs 
; The GRAND UNION HOTEL ¢ 
Fourth Ave., 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 4 
k Opposite Grand Central Depet, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres, 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. ¢ 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


LOXOKEXOKEXOROKOKEXERERORE 


The FAMOUS CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


HILADELPHIA. 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 


100 rooms, $2.50 per day. | 125 rooms, $3.00 per day. 
125 rooms, $3.50 per day. | 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
(100) with bath, $3.00 and upward. 


EvRopPEAN PLAN. 


100 rooms, $1.00 per day. | 125rooms, $1.25 per day. 
125 rooms, $1.50 per day. | 125rooms, $2.00 per day. 
(100) with bath, $2.00 and upward. 

Steam Heat Included. 

L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 


ANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency werk, te rep- 
resent our publicatiens. Salary and com- 
mission. This is a rare chance fer live 
teachers whe wish te leave teaching for 
permanent and paying work. Address E. 
L. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
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ok at yourself! Is your face 
covered with pimples? Your skin 
rough and blotchy? It’s your liver! 
Ayer’s Pills are liver pills. They 
cure constipation, biliousness, and 
dyspepsia. 25c. All druggists. 








SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now Is Your Chance. 


(20, 25, and 30 per cent, commission), 





MADE by getting orders for our celebrated 
TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powders, &c.—Special induce- 
ments. If you don’t want a commission’ 
we give you premiums. 
Ox 
DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and Upwards—Bicycles, &c. 
Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 1-4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO. 


P.0. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 


FRE N C H BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 

Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 
WILLIAI1 R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Compiete catalogue on application. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


You want them to be attractive, convenient, 
well ventilated, well lighted. 


Gardner’s School Buildings 


is a book of plans for scheol-houses that 
should be studied by Boards of Education 
and Superintendents before beginning build- 
ing operations. Price, $2.10, postpaid, 


EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 Bast oth St., New York 














by clock work and will travel 400 feet with 
one winding. It runs on small rubber shod 
wheels and is claimed to do its work 
quickly and perfectly. 


Big Calcutta Tunnel. 

Plans are being made for the construc- 
tion of atunnel under the Hooghly river 
at Calcutta. The river at this point is 
about thirty-six feet deep, and according 
to one of the plans the tunnel will pass 
twelve feet beneath the bed of the river. 
The length of the tunnel proper will be 
6,875 feet. 

Census of Alaska. 

A census of the territory of Alaska is 
being taken by the United States govern- 
ment. The enumerators for southern 
Alaska will have an easy time, but the 
fourteen who will go to the portion north 
of the Yukon will literally take their lives 
in their hands, for they will go into regions 
where lawlessness prevails. Dog trains 
and sledges will be used and the enumera- 
tors will have to make long detours through 
uninhabited wilds to reach a camp here 
and there, made up of a mere handful of 
settlers. 


Oom Paul and His Medicine Chest. 


Perhaps one of the most unique char- 
acters to obtain wide distinction for a hun- 
dred years or more is old “‘ Oom Paul,” as 
the Boers affectionately call President 
Kruger. Oom Paul has notions of his own 
and is slow to adopt new ideas—especially 
bitter is he toward anything English. So 
when the various drug houses “sampled” 
the Transvaal Republic, the Boers were 
loath to try any of the “new wrinkles.” 
But one day the United States consul was 
drinking coffee with the president, and 
“Oom” complained of severe brow ague 
and facial neuralgia. He complained bit- 
terly that it interfered with his enjoyment 
of the pipe, Mr. Marcum, then consul, pre- 
sented Mr. Kruger with a small sample box 
of Five-Grain Antikamnia Tablets,—after 
considerable persuasion Oom was induced 
te swallow two tablets—after about fifteen 
minutes the old gentleman felt so much 
relieved that he swallowed six more tablets. 
The consul explained to him that the 
proper way to take them, was one to two 
tablets every two or three hours. Since 
that day, the president’s houshold has 
never been without its supply of Anti- 
kamnia Tablets. It is said that one of 
“*Qom’s” special marks of cordiality to a 
visitor is to offer a tablet, at the same time 
explaining its prompt and efficient virtues. 

B. E. LAYLANDER, P. E. 
in “‘ The Magazine of Moody.” 
They Never Fail. 
Almost never. Cascarets cure so large a per- 


centage, that they’re guaranteed to cure chronic 
coneeeetion or money refunded. Druggists, 1(c. 
50c. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIONS of 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It .SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLAys all 
Pan, CurEs WIND COLIC, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Bruggists 
in ev part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 
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Embroideries. 


Batiste and Mull Allovers, 


Bands and Edgings. 


Hamburg, Nainsook, and 
Swiss Embroideries, Flouncings, 


Tuckings, 


Embroidered Robes. 
Joroadovauy K 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 


Pears 


Only they who use it know 





the luxury of it, 
Pears’ is the purest and best 


toilet soap in all the world 


BEST FORTHE 
BOWELS 


If you haven’t a regular, healthy moToment of the 
bowels every aay, you’ id i or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and Force oy the shape of 
violent physic or pei yy & is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 









CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 20c, Sde. Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. S2%a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD — 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


publish the following Books used in the admirable course 
of study of reading in the town of BRAINTREE, MASS. 





GRADES I. and II. No. of R. L.8.* Price, cloth, net. 
Hiawatha Primer -. - . - . - - - Pe 30c. 
Verse and Prose for Beginners - - - - - - 59 25e. 

GRADE II. 

Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories : - - . - 47-48 40c, 
Stories from Han; Andersen - - - - - - 49-50 40c. 
Grimm's German Household Tales’ - - - - - 107-108 40c. 

GRADE IV. 

Peabody’s Old Greek Folk Steries - - - - - 114 25e. 
Longfeliow’s Hiawatha - - - - - - - 13-14 40c. 
GRADE V. 
Longfellow’s Children’s Hour, etc. - - - - - 11-63 40c 
Hawthorne's Wonder-Book - - - - - - 17-18 40c 
Ru-kin’s King of he Golden River. etc. - - - - 126 25e 
Whittier's Child Life in Foetry and Prose - - - - 7.71 40c 
GRADE VI. 
Hawthorne's Grandfather's Chair . = ‘ ~ - 7-8-9 50c. 
Longfellow’s Courtship ot Miles Standish - - - - 25e§ 
Dickens’s Christmas Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth - 57-58 40c. 
Whittier's Snow-Bound, etc. = = ~ a 2 is 25c.* 


GRADE VI. 
Irving’s Sketch Book - - - - ‘ . - 51-52 40c. 
Bryant's Sella. Thanatopsis, ete. ~ - « - - &4 25e. 
Holmes’s Grandmotover’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle, etc. - 6-31 40c, 
emia te em Birds and Bees, etc. - - - * - 28-36 40c. 
Longfetlow’s Evangeline - - - ° * ai o 25e. 
Rembrandt, Riverside Art Series - - - - - 40c.t 

GRADE VIII. 
Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, e‘c. - ° ~ - - 30 25c. 
Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, etc. - - - - - - 73 25e 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice - “ a : - 5S 25e. 
Scott’s Lady ofthe Lake - - - - - - - 53 (paper), 30c.+ 
Palmer's (idysse - - - - - - - - 81.00 
Raphael, Riverside Art Series - - - ° - “ 40c.t 





*R. L. 8. means Riverside Literature Series. Regular Single Numbers, Paper, 15 cents. 
+tDouble Number. +tPaper, 30 cents. Descriptive Circulars sent on applicatwn. 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK ; 378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


‘HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., :: 4 Park Street, Boston. 





Supplementary Reading. Pollard’s Pollard’s | Pollard’s 
LAKESIDE Advanced Intermediate | Advanced 
LITERATURE SERIES, | Speller. Reader. Reader. 


Book I. 


FABLES AND RHYSIES 


Classics which Millouttivate: theear — Superior Portraits, 
and stimula e imagination. at Teaches | : 
Liles  Denitd Biatratone. Spelling Illustrations and Reproductions, 


Mailing Price, Cloth, 30c. 
Book IT. 
FOLK-STORY AND VERSE 


Famous stories which will delight 
the heart and awaken the fancy. CrP i ia 


Fully and Beautifutly lustratea , 
. ptm Price, Clotn, 40c. | ation and Accent, (school reading, ; 


a Fe 
The only Speller 





Mailing Price, 30c. |Mailing Price, 65c. | Mailing Price, 85c. 


; Intended as an introduction to 
which coon Se the works of some of the great 
ES of Syllab. 2Uthors. Contain many of the 
ication, Pronunci- Choicest selections in literature for 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, CHICAGO. 
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Graded Literature Readers 
MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO,, 


29, 31, AND 33 East IgTH St., 
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HAMILTON LOCKE andCLARK’S|; THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


be os ay } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 





: - _ NEW YORK. ae oe 
TRANSLATIONS 











THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE. 


For First Year Grades— 
Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. 

Price, a . 7 ‘ $12 50 


For Second Year Grades— 


Primary Language Studies, 


Part One. Price, 5 " $15.00 
For Third Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Part Two. Price, ° ° $15.00 


The above Charts have been more widely adopted 





Z| in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 


charts combined. 


For c.rcualrs and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


(he MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 


Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements ° 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities  - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 


for the Year . 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - : 971,711,997 79 
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KORONA 


Series I. 


N° CAMERA is worth owning or using unless it is 
equipped withagoodlens. Ourlensesare famous, 

and have given our Cameras an enviable reputa- 
tion. The more expensive grades, containing the 
Turner Reich lenses, are perfection. In constructing 
KORONA « the greatest care is used and all the 
modern features are adopted—patent focussing back, 
«ew Korona shutter, new Iris diaphragm, focussing 
rack and pinion, etc. 

Attention is called this month to the KOR®N 4, 
Series I. which is a marvel in price and finish. This 
4x5 Camera is fitted with instantaneous symmetrical 
lens has time, instantaneous, and bulb exposures, Iris 
diaphragm, and polished mahogany finish. The price, 
including plate-holder and leather carrying-case, is $25. 

We should like to send you, FREE, a cata- 
logue of ALL our Cameras, Write for it, 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL COMPANY ®°chester. 








READERS will confer a favortby men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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